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NEWS 


NRIDAY brought the news of the denunciation of the 
I armistice by the Allies and of the notice given by 
them to Turkey that hostilities will be renewed at all points at 
seven o’clock on Monday evening. It is, of course, still possible 
that even at the eleventh hour some plan will be devised to 
prevent a fresh resort to arms, but for ourselves we are 
bound to say we think this unlikely. The circumstances 
which have led to the breakdown of the armistice are as 
follows: Owing to the revolution in Turkey there was a 
delay in the reply of the Turkish Government to the Note 
of the Great Powers advising Turkey to give way. On 
Thursday, however, the belated answer was sent. In it 
Turkey agrees to cede that part of the town of Adrianople 
which is situated on the right bank of the Maritza, that is, 
on the side nearest to Bulgaria, while the left bank, on which 
the Turkish mosques, shrines, and tombs are situated, is to 
remain in Turkish hands. The reply further insists that 
some of the ASgean Islands are indispensable to the defence 
of Constantinople and others to that of Asia Minor. At the 
same time the Turkish Government agrees to abide by the 
decision of the Powers in respect of this part of the claims 
made by the Allies. 


No doubt these are very considerable concessions, but on the 
other hand it is obvious that the Allies could not possibly 
accept the Adrianople compromise, and would even find it 
difficult, though perhaps not impossible, to give back any of 
the islands already occupied. The reply, indeed, is only useful 
if it can be regarded as a half-way house to further con- 
cessions by Turkey. Meantime Reuter’s Agency reports that 
Dr. Daneff has declared that the Allies consider that the 
Turkish offer is not of a character to form even the basis for 
fresh negotiations. Both Adrianople and the islands must be 
ceded. Withont this, negotiations will not be resumed. They 
further declare that these concessions must be made before a 
resumption of the war. The first shot will change the 
conditions. If this statement is really the Allies’ last word, 
as we expect it is, hostilities will begin on Monday—uniless, of 
course, before that time the Turkish Government entirely 
changes its present attitude. No doubt it would be very 
much better for the Turks to do this, but is it possible for a 
Government like the new Government in Turkey—a Govern- 
ment founded upon a bloody and murderous revolution? The 
only excuse for the revolution was that it would save the 
country from the irreparable disgrace and disaster of the 
cession of Adrianople and the islands. 








The news, or rather the rumours, that there has been a 
considerable amount of fighting among the troops at Tchatalja 
owing to the fact that a large number of them sympathized 
with Kiamil’s Government and distrust the Committee, con- 
firms us in the view that it will be impossible for the Committee 
Government to abandon the attempt to improve the'r position 
by a renewal of the war. It is said that so divided is opinion 
in the army outside Constantinople that no fewer than forty 
officers were killed and a great many wounded in some sort of 
émeute raised by the supporters of Nazim Pasha when the 
news of his murder reached the lines. Surely if this story 
is true, and if it is an indication of the feeling of the army, 
men in the position of the Committee would be almost certain 
to feel that their only chance to prevent a counter-revolution 
organized in the army was to launch it against the national 
foe. When men begin to fire upon a foreign enemy there is 
always a chance of their forgetting their internal differences, 
however acute. The Committee Government are essentially 
political gamblers, and must therefore be expected to carry out 
the gamblers’ game and not play for safety. It is, of course, just 
possible that even they may come to think that the throw they 
contemplate is too desperate, but we find it difficult to believe 
that this will be the case. 


The Government on Monday decided to withdraw the 
Franchise Bill. The history of this strange and discreditable 
episode is as follows: On the House going into Committee one 
the Bill on Friday the 24th ult., Mr. Lloyd George at 
once asked the Chairman, Mr. Whitley, whether the woman 
suffrage amendments were in oruer, and, if so, whether the 
cumulative effect of carrying any of these, as well as other 
amendments of which the Government had given notice, would 
be to transform the Bill into a new measure, and whether in 
that case the Chairman would rule that the Committee could 
not proceed with it. The Chairman replied that his duty was 
confined to deciding whether the amendments as they came 
successively before the Committee were in order or not. It 
would therefore not be in his power to stop the Committee's 
proceedings. He ruled that the first, or Grey Amendment, 
was in order; if it was rejected he should not allow any of 
the other amendments to be moved, but if it were carried they 
could be brought forward. If they were all rejected, there 
would be a return to the status quo ante, and the word 
“person” would mean “male person.” Mr. Lyttelton then 
moved the Grey Amendment to leave ont the word “ male,” 
urging the claims of women to the franchise on the ground of 
the responsible work they already did on Royal Commissions 
and local bodies. 


Mr. L. Harcourt followed with a powerful and trenchant 
attack on the amendment, which he maintained was in effect 
a proposal for the enfranchisement of all women, and would 
lead logically to their presence in Parliament and on the 
Treasury Bench. Why, he asked, had not Sir Edward Grey 
tried some experiment in the Foreign Office to convince them? 
“ Why have we to-day no women as ambassadors, consuls, or 
Foreign Office clerks?” He was equally severe and sarcastic 
at the expense of Mr. Lloyd George, who, he pointed out, 
favoured a suffrage which would exclude four millions of 
unmarried women workers. Why were they to be excluded? 
“Surely not because they are mainly domestic servants. 
The right hon. gentleman has not hesitated to take their 
threepences—does he fear now to take their opinions?” His 
denunciation of the militant suffragists, of their resort to 
arson instead of argument, and his reference to the attempt 
to burn his house, “ or rather the children’s wing of it,” made 
his speech (to quote from the Westminster Gazette) “a terrific 
indictment, in the opinion of all who beard it, of the conduct 
of the extreme supporters of the women’s movement,” an¢ 
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his statement that the enactment of female suffrage under the 
Parliament Act would deal a grave blow to the stability of 
that admirable amendment of our Constitution “ caused quite 
a sensation.” 


On Monday, in reply to a direct question from Mr. Asquith, 
the Speaker ruled that by the insertion of any of the suffrage 
amendments the Bill would in effect become a new measure, 
which ought to be withdrawn in accordance with the practice 
of the House. In face of the Speaker’s ruling, Mr. Asquith 
declared that it would be futile to proceed with the Grey 
Amendment, though personally he regretted that the oppor- 
tunity of pressing the matter to a division had been 
lost. As the Government had undertaken to give full 
and unfettered discussion of woman suffrage on any Bill 
for the extension of the franchise, they held it would now 
be neither fair nor right to proceed with this measure. But they 
intended when and if the opportunity arose to pass a Bill of 
Electoral Reform, including registration and redistribution, 
and in particular they were determined to deal effectively with 
the abuse of plural voting during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. In order to fulfil their pledges to the women 
suffragists, a Government Bill being for obvious reasons 
impossible, they proposed to give next session special facilities 
to a private member’s Bill, which must be so framed as not to 
exclude amendments embodying different suffrage proposals, 
members of the Government retaining complete freedom of 
action. 


Lord Crewe moved the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill in the Lords on Monday. Ina long but somewhat dis- 
pirited speech he dealt at length with the relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland from the seventeenth century onward. 
In spite of all efforts Britain had never succeeded in making 
Ireland an integral part of the United Kingdom ; and his own 
experience as Viceroy taught him to recognize that what they 
were carrying on was Crown Colony government. Irish 
nationality refused to die, and this measure was based on the 
fact that Ireland was a nation, and that experience bad shown 
Irish opinion to be the safest road to Irish legislation. The 
difficulty presented by North-East Ulster was real, but could 
not justify a policy of despair. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in moving the rejection, spoke of 
it as an hereditary task, but made it clear that it was a matter 
of personal conviction as well. Lord Crewe, he pointed out, 
had failed in his historical survey to prove that the Imperial 
Parliament was unable to legislate for the good of Ireland as 
well as for every portion of the United Kingdom. The 
argument from nationality failed because the Bill did not 
recognize it. He scouted the contention that the Bill bad been 
adequately discussed in the Commons, many subjects having 
virtually escaped all criticism ; and he urged on the Lords who 
possessed the right of free speech and free discussion to take 
advantage of the limited power they still possessed. Lord 
Grey, avowing himeelf a convinced federalist, condemned the 
Bill as based on the foundation of Nationalism, which would 
bar the application of federalism on the Canadian model to 
the United Kingdom. 


Lord St. Aldwyn resumed the debate on Wednesday with 
a long and damaging criticism of the financial proposals of 
the Bill. Nothing was done to place the Irish Government 
in a position of self-reliance; Ireland did not contribute to 
Imperial expenditure; it was certain that her own expenditure 
would rise, and probable that her revenue would fall. The 
Government had disregarded the report of the Government 
Committee which advocated the principle that the same 
authority which had the spending of revenue should also 
bear the burden of it. Under the proposed arrangement the 
Irish Government, so far from being induced to effect 
economies, would be directly tempted never to effect them. 
Lord Haldane followed in a mood of the suavest optimism. 
He dwelt on the intense constancy of the demand of four-fifths 
of the Irish representatives for Home Rule, and pronounced 
the exclusion of Ulster to be impracticable. The Bill, he 
maintained, gave true devolution, and the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster was necessary to give reality 
to the claim of the British Parliament to be an Imperial 
Parliament. 


The Archbishop of York said that he had a strong bias 
in favour of self-government for Ireland and of relieving 





the Imperial Parliament from the pressure of business 
which dangerously increased the influence of Government 


Departments. But he regarded the Bill as a block in the 
way of federation, by according Ireland financial privileges 
which could not be granted to other portions of the Kingdom, 
The central fact, however, was the invincible repugnance of 
Ulster, as to the genuineness of which he was now fully convinced, 
If the Government would promise to refer this Bill before jt 
became law to the country, he would vote for the second reading, 
Otherwise the only course for a Second Chamber of independ. 
ence was to vote against it. On Wednesday Lord Ashby §&t, 
Ledgers took up the Archbishop's point. The proper 
course would be for the Archbishop to move an amendment 
in committee, providing that the Bill should not come into 
operation until such time had elapsed as would allow of a 
general election taking place. Such an amendment would not 
be unreasonable coming from such a source, but he was 
careful to add that he could not say what view the Govern. 
ment would take with regard to it. 





On Thursday Lord Curzon put the case against the Bill 
with the force and brilliancy to be expected from so great a 
master of public eloquence. Quite admirable was the way in 
which he dealt with the question of Ulster. “ He questioned 
whether the Government had yet fully made up their minds 
on this subject.” We feel sure that Lord Curzon is righ t here 
or rather we may put it that we fee! that the Prime Minister 
—as we explain elsewhere—has come very near to making up 
his mind that he will not involve bimself in the terrible, 
dangers of coercing Ulster without a special mandate to do so 
from the electorate. Lord Lansdowne in an able speech 
summarized the debate, which he declared, and with reason, 
had shown that the Bill was ill-considered and was bound to 
prove unworkable. In his opinion the voters in the South of 
of Ireland had been profoundly misled as to the results of 
Home Rule. To the Irish peasant the land was the essential 
point. Had not Mr. Birrell himself pointed out that land 
purchase was more necessary than Home Rule? After Lord 
Morley had wound up for the Government in a speech in 
which he refused absolutely to entertain the idea of a 
referendum on the Bill, the division was taken and the motion 
for its rejection carried by a majority of 257 (326-69). It is 
worth while to remember that the Home Rule Bill of 1893 was 
rejected by a majority of 378 (419-41). 


Mr. Bonar Law was enthusiastically received in Edinburgh 
on Friday week when he spoke on Unionist policy. Dealing first 
with the recent crisis in the party, he remarked that probably 
he would be told that after saying at Ashton that he would 
not buul down the flag of Imperial Preference he had come to 
Edinburgh to haul it down. If that were true he would not 
be there. It was quite true that he had done something which 
at Ashton he had not thought possible. At the time of the 
Ashton speech both he and Lord Lansdowne bad recognized 
that a majority of the party did not wish Food Taxes to be an 
issue at the next election, but they had nevertheless believed 
that on that basis they could not lead a united party. They 
had never, however, considered that the guarantee of a second 
general election involved any question of principle. Why then 
had they threatened to resign when they discovered that after all 
the policy of a second general election actually united the party ? 
There were two reasons. The first was the fact that the Ashton 
policy had not been accepted seemed to involve the leaders in 
a loss of prestige. And that was a bad thing for any party 
The second reason was that they did not know till the 
memorial of the party was received how willing the minority 
were to forgo their differences of opinion with the majority. 


Mr. Bonar Law then stated that if the Unionists were 
returned to power they intended to do three things. (1) They 
would impose a tariff lower than existed in any industrial 
country in the world on foreign manufactured goods. 
(2) They would give to the Dominions on our market the 
largest preference possible without the imposition of new 
duties upon food. (3) They would try to establish co-operation 
throughout the Empire in trade as well as in defence. They 
would put themselves in communicstion with the Dominions 
and work out with them the best scheme for securing that 
object, and, when it was worked out, present it totheir country- 
men and try to get their assent to it. Important as these 
proposals were, the most important thing of all was to get rid 
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of the Government. He ended by putting three questions for 
Mr. Asquith to answer. How did Mr. Asquith justify spoiling 
the Welsh Church solely by the help of the Irish vote, although 
ten years ago he had said that Liberals ought never to govern 
without an independent majority ? Why had he not attempted 
to reform the Lords, although he had called that reform “a 
debt of honour”? Finally, did he intend to use British 
bayonets against Ulstermen without the sanction of the 
British people? We have dealt with the speech at length 
elsewhere, and will only say here that it affords convincing 
proof that the Unionist Party, in choosing Mr. Bonar Law as 
their leader, chose a man of honour and hi,h character and one 
worthy to inspire confidence. Mr. Bonar Law has gone through 
a very trying ordeal, but as a result the party is firmly united 
—and in nothing more than in loyalty to their leader. 

In only one particular do we desire to criticise Mr. Bonar 
Law's Edinburgh speeches. We cannot believe it wise to make 
any suggestion of the possibility of the King ever attempting 
to exercise his extinct power of veto. For him to do so would 
be a revolutionary act, and we can never agree that it would be 
wise for the Sovereign to undertake an act of revolution or 
for the anti-revolutionary party to hold that it might be 
possible or right for him to do so. The Sovereign in our Con- 
stitution must act automatically, or at any rate by strict rules. 
A veto on legislation, in fact if not in name, is beyond his 
power. The only elastic power that the King possesses is the 
power to appoint and to dismiss his Ministers—subject, of 
course, to the Ministers to whom he gives his confidence being 
also able to obtain the confidence of Parliament and of the 
country. In practice the independent exercise of this power 
by the Sovereign must mean a dissolution. It is a power, the 
exercise of which would not necessarily involve a revolution 
though it is a power of so extreme a kind that no sane man 
would suggest its use by the Sovereign unless it was certain 
that such use would be at once endorsed by a majority of 
the voters. If the King decides to dismiss his Ministers he 
must get other Ministers to endorse his action, and so accept 
responsibility for such action. If no men can be found 
willing to take such responsibility, then, of course, the whole 
idea of the dismissal of Ministers by the King falls to 
the ground. The King can never be expected to do what 
the political Opposition will not dare to endorse. We feel, 
however, that we are ourselves in error in continuing to discuss 
this matter. The King’s name and authority should be 
banished from all political controversy. 


The chief feature of the evidence given this week before the 
Marconi Committee has been the complete breakdown of 
Mr. Lawson, whose articles attacking the action of the Post 
Office attracted so much attention. Speaking generally, Mr. 
Lawson withdrew all his allegations. These withdrawals are 
well summarized in Friday’s Daily Mail :— 

“ Postmaster-General acted without tho authority of the 
Cabinet.”—Withdrawn. 

“The State was indirectly associating itself with a huge Stock 
Exchange gamble.”—By “the State” he did not suggest the Post- 
master-General or any subordinate, or any Minister or any official 
of any other Department. He was referring only to rumours, 
which, however, he had been unable to verify. 

“ Wireless telegraphy has never been considered from the point 
of view of its effect on naval warfare.”— Withdrawn, 

“The Post Office has shut itself out from the service of other 
wireless companies.” —Withdrawn. 

Negotiations “carried on behind closed doors.”—Mr. Lawson 
consented to insert the word “ properly.” 

The treatment of the old cable companies was “in striking 
— to the favours heaped on the Marconi Company.”—With- 
rawn. 

‘ “Mr. Godfrey Isaacs dictated terms to the Post Office.”—With- 
rawn. 

The Post Office going into a “speculative partnership” with a 
“patent-exploiting company.”—The 10 per cent. royalty on th 
gross receipts was the basis for this statement. 

“Gamble in Marconi shares.”—Speculation cannot be avoided. 





On the breakdown of Mr. Lawson’s charges we have two 
observations to make. Though his withdrawals involve him 
in personal humiliation and discredit, that breakdown in no 
way settles the questions (1) whether the Marconi Agreement 
is a sound one, and (2) whether, all things considered, the 
members of the Government involved acted with that delicacy 
and discretion with which we have contended they ought to have 
acted. But though we must protest against the notion that 
the collapse of Mr. Lawson as a witness makes all further 
criticism of the Marconi incident null and void, we feel we 








ought to express our unqualified regret that we by quotation 
gave publicity to Mr. Lawson's allegations. At the same time 
we may point out that in dealing with his charges we used the 
following words: “ The facts which he sets forth, and which 
we quote, are his facts and not ours, and we take no responsi- 
bility for them.” 


On the general question we maintain our attitude that the 
members of the Government concerned, though of course ia 
no sense guilty of corruption or of anything approaching 
thereto, did not show that delicacy and discretion which the 
circumstances demanded. ‘The Government were making a 
bargain with a company controlled and directed by the 
brother of one of the most prominent members of the 
Ministry and its chief law officer, and the bargain was thus 
one which was specially likely to encourage speculation on the 
Stock Exchange. Yet no precautions seem to have been 
taken to avoid an atmosphere of suspicion being created, and, 
incredible as it sounds, the Attorney-General, by this time a 
member of the Cabinet responsible for the contract, actually 
sent to his brother, the chairman of the Marconi Company, a 
congratulatory telegram—an act not, of course, culpable per 
se, but surely one not marked by delicacy and discretion; 
certainly not an act likely to discourage Stock Exchange 
gambling or to prevent the creation of an atmosphere of 
suspicion. 


We could not possibly express our general point of view more 
clearly than by urging, as we did at the very beginning of the 
controversy, that the Ministers aspersed in so flagrant a manner 
by the Kyewitness should bring actions for libel against 
their traducers, and so test the value of the charges in a place 
where such tests would be final, and where, if the charges 
failed, those who brought them could receive appropriate 
punishment. Mr. Lloyd George followed this course in the 
case of a gross personal attack on his honour and with the 
best possible results. We have always held that he 
set an example for all public men and did a great public 
service. The issue, however, is more important than a 
question of personal attacks. As Lord Haldane well 
said when a Unionist Minister was once charged with 
failing to avoid the appearance of evil: “The right hon. 
gentleman seems to think that this matter can be dis- 
posed of by being reduced to a personal attack. I would 
reply in the language of the Spectator ... that the world 
cannot be run on the dilemma, ‘either I am _ trustworthy 
or I am not. If Iam worthy of trust then it is shameful 
and malignant not to trust me allin all.’ He forgets that he 
must think of other people besides himself, and other genera- 
tions beside the present.” The Liberal Nation of last week 
most sensibly recognized the real point at stake. It said :— 

“Meanwhile, we hope that the Committee will address itself to 
matters which really concern the mass of the people—e.g., the 
rushing up of the Marconi shares to four times their real value 
while the agreement was sub judice; and the statements that 
members of the Government or relatives of Ministers dealt in 
these shares, either for themselves or for clients. These aro 
questions of honour.” 

It is preposterous to suggest that those who make this 
demand must share in the guilt of the accusers if happily 
such accusations are disproved or withdrawn. 


Apart from what the Nation calls questions of honour, the 
points on which the public requires to be satisfied by the Com- 
mittee are very well summurized in a letter from Sir Henry 
Norman in the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday. He says that 
the Government have already secured, for a cash payment, 
everything they need from the Marconi Company by the Post 
Uffice Agreement of September 29th, 1909. If this contention 
is wrong in law, proof ought to have been offered by the 
Government. He further says that if the agreement of 1909 
is not valid or sufficient the Government should proceed under 
the Patents Act of 1907. In any case, he holds that the con- 
tract with the Company is in many respects gravely opposed 
to the public interest, and that the proper course is for the 
Government to erect, own unconditionally, and manage the 
wireless stations themselves, as is done in Australia. Such 
matters as these are not, of course, disposed of by the collapse 
of Mr. Lawson. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BONAR LAW’S SPEECH. 


R. BONAR LAW is to be warmly congratulated 
on his speech at Edinburgh. It makes it clear, 
beyond the reach even of Liberal misrepresentation, that the 
Unionist Party has not only excluded all proposals for 
Food Taxation from its general election programme, 
but is pledged in the most solemn and binding way, if 
returned to power, not to introduce any such taxation in 
the next Parliament. The distinction is important. A 
party might very well, before a general election, decide 
not to advocate a particular system of taxation, yet 
afterwards, and when they had been in office, say, two 
years, might in spite of that fact establish a wholly new 
fiscal system. For example, the Liberals carried their land 
taxation, their old-age pension proposals, and their 
insurance policy, though none of these had been part of 
the party programme at a general election. The Unionist 
Party has, in fact, bound itself not to tax food without a 
special appeal to the people at a general election in a 
manner which is without precedent. That they were right 
to take this exceptional step we have no doubt whatever. 
We are confronted with a revolution of the most serious 
kind with which any country can be confronted, a revolu- 
tion the chief feature of which is the disintegration of the 
central Imperial unit. A revolution which leaves the 
fabric of the nation entire, though it may profoundly 
alter social and political conditions—as, for example, 
a Franchise Bill—can at any rate be reversed almost 
as quickly as it is made. In the case of breaking 
up the unity of a country the conditions are altogether 
different. If a separate Parliament and a separate 
Executive are created in one part of the kingdom, such 
an arrangement cannot be terminated in fact, even 
though it may in theory, by a mere repealing Act. An 
Irish Parliament once established or re-established would, 
we are sure, reassert its “ inherent rights” and claim to be 
something a great deal more than the mere creature of a 
Westminster statute. The Unionist Party was faced with 
the imminent danger of such a revolution, a revolution, 
moreover, to the fear of which the party owes its existence 
and its name. That being so, it was obviously the prime 
duty of the Unionist Party at the next general election to 
use every legitimate means in its power to secure a con- 
eentration of Unionist effort to defeat Home Rule. To do 
anything short of this might be to betray the cause of the 
Union. What, therefore, the Unionist Party had to con- 
sider, as the prospect of an election drew near, was the 
best method of making it possible for every voter in the 
country to vote Unionist, the best method of setting free 
every electoral influence that was inclined to move in a 
Unionist direction. But when once this principle was 
accepted—as it was bound to be accepted by every 
Unionist as soon as it was stated—it became evident that 
the Food Taxes must be abandoned at the coming general 
election. Unquestionably the proposal to tax food has 
proved in the past, and would prove in the future, an 
obstacle to the casting of votes against the destruction 
of the Union. A certain number of Unionists, though 
strongly opposed to the taxation of food per se, were, 
hke ourselves, prepared to vote for it rather than to 
acquiesce in the destruction of the Union. A far larger 
number of voters, however, were not prepared to take this 
view of the choice of the evils. It was clear that as 
long as the taxation of food was part of the Unionist 
programme and was involved in a Unionist victory, 
they would not vote for the Unionist candidates, 
but would actually vote for those who were press- 
ing for the destruction of the Union. Their votes 
could only be obtained at the price of the abandon- 
ment of Food Taxes. When that fact was once 
ascertained, there was nothing for Tariff Reformers 
who cared for the Union, as Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Lansdowne, and the bulk of the Unionist Party cared 
for it, but to make the necessary sacrifice. In such a 





crisis as this no man need be in the least ashamed of 
confessing tu such party opportunism. 
be defeated. 
abandonment of the Food Taxes. 
had to be abandoned. 


Home Rule must 
It could not be defeated without the 
Therefore Food Taxes 
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Strangely enough, the fact that Mr. Bonar Law is him. 
self in favour of Imperial Preference through Food Taxation 
and that, therefore, he has made a very great personal 
sacrifice in acting as he has acted, appears to a section of 
Liberals as a proof of his want of sincerity, of deter. 
mination, of stedfastness, and of every other quality of 
statesmanship and political integrity. For ourselves we 
can only say that we hold a very different opinion of his 
conduct, and that we believe that our, and not the Liberal, 
verdict will be that of the country and of posterity. We 
hold that Mr. Bonar Law has proved that he has the 
highest gift of statesmanship, a sense of proportion. He 
was willing to make a personal sacrifice of a kind that 
was specially disagreeable to him rather than abandon the 
essential consideration of Unionist policy, the safety of 
the Union. A man of lesser political gifts, a man impelled 
by personal pride, a man handicapped by an undue sense 
of amour propre, would very likely have sacrificed the 
cause of the Union in order that he might appear con- 
sistent. Happily for the Unionist Party and the country 
Mr. Bonar Law was not moved by motives so narrow and 
so mean. Like a wise man and a loyal man he kept his 
eye upon the main object of the Unionist Party. Again, 
hike a wise statesman, having once adopted the principle 
that all other considerations must be sacrificed to the 
Union, he carried out his decision fearlessly and witheut 
reserve. A weak man, having made the decision about 
Food Taxes, would have probably thought it prudent to 
refuse to proclaim his decision too loudly. Mr. Bonar Law 
has seen the futility of any attempt to ride two horses. In 
his Edinburgh speech, though he must have known that it 
would give a great deal of pain to many of the thick-and- 
thin supporters of Preference, he again and again reiterated 
the fact that there can be no taxation of food in the next 
Parliament if the Unionists win, and therefore that no 
voter is in any possible danger of furthering the cause of 
the taxation of food by voting Unionist at the coming 
election. All who detest the destruction of the Union and 
all who feel that the present Government have forfeited 
the confidence of the country may now vote Unionist 
without the slightest fear of increasing the burdens on the 
poor man’s home. 

It will be said, no doubt, that Mr. Bonar Law, while 
making it clear that Food Taxes were abandoned, also 
nailed the flag of Tariff Reform to the Unionist mast. 
We admit that he made it clear that a reform of the 
tariff in a Protectionist sense remains part of the 
Unionist programme. We are, of course, as much 
opposed to Protectionist ideas as we were before. At the 
same time we hold that Mr. Bonar Law would not in the 
circumstances have been justified in throwing over Tariff 
Reform even if he had been personally willing to do so. 
Judged by the test which we mean to apply to all proposals 
at the next general election—i.e., whether votes will be 
lost or gained for the cause of the Union—we hold that 
it would have been unwise to have abandoned this part of 
the Unionist programme. Whether rightly or wrongly we 
are not going to argue now, the fact remains that abstract 
proposals for moderate taxation on the importation of 
manufactured articles are not an obstacle to the obtaining 
of votes for the support of the Union. In the abstract 
the ordinary voter sees no objection to what he considers 
“administering a reasonable tit for tat to the foreigner.” 
We regret that he takes this view, but the fact is 
one which it would be insincere for us to ignore. Whether 
the ordinary voter, when the details are worked out, will 
or will not approve of a particular tariff is another 
question. At present he is clearly inclined to think that 
the foreigner is having it too much his own way. Protec- 
tion, in fact, has taken hold of the minds of a very large 
section of the working class in England, just as it has done 
in America and in the democratic British colonies. That 
this is so is hardly to be wondered at when we consider the 
intellectual basis of trade unionism. Trade unionism is 
essentially protectionist in its nature, and it is only by an 
accident that the British trade unionist sometimes imagines 
himself a Free Trader in the matter of imports. We have 
not forgotten the clamour raised by Liberal and Radical 
trade unionists against Lord Haldane because he dared to 
buy horse-shoes for the British cavalry in the cheapest 
market and not in the home market. That controversy 
showed how skin-deep were the I'ree Trade views of a large 
section of the Labour Party. 
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to tax the foreigner will not, as we have 
gaid, lose votes to the Union, or, to put it in another way, 
the abandonment of the Protectionist principle would have 
lost a great many more votes than it would have gained. 
Therefore we have no quarrel with Mr. Bonar Law in this 
respect. It will be quite time enough when we have saved the 
Union to argue the question of Protection with our fellow 
Unionists. Meantime we will only say that, in our opinion, 
the Union and the salvation of Ulster would be cheaply 
purchased by an increase of indirect taxation. We may 
venture, however, to restate a prophecy often made 
in these columns. In the end we shall have neither 


Protection nor 


The proposal 


not to trouble 
fiscal controversy, 


administration in power. 
argume 
for Protection, we would urg 
our command to vote for Unionist candidates. 
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is exposed, and until this special taxation is 
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culture now suffers. 


industry 1 


abolished it will be impossible to say that we have 
given agriculture @ fair chance. At present we are 
always deploring the decadence of agriculture while 
ignoring the fact that we place it under a monstrous 
disability. Before we consider the question of giving 
bounties to agriculture, let us refrain from taxing it 
At present the raw material of agriculture, the 
fields out of which the crops spring, are taxed in a way 
terial would be 
considered absolutely crushing. The agriculturist is 
taxed in respect of his house and the buildings in which 

the manufacturer 
of boots or of soap. Here they are on an equality. But 
when the ordinary business man is let free, three or four 
more turns of the screw are reserved for the farmer. 
We hope very much that when the proposals at which 
Mr. Bonar Law hinted are worked out in detail it will not 
be a case of half measures or palliatives, but of the total 
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which in the case of any other raw ma 
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THE HOME RULE BILL. 


()* Thursday evening the House of Lords rejected 
the Home Rule Bill. The fact that the passage of 
the Bill through the Commons and the discussion in the 
House of Lords have roused comparatively little public 
attention is being used by Liberal writers and speakers as 
a proof that the nation has “come round ” on the question 
of Home Rule, and now approves the experiment, or, at 
any rate, is willing to acquiesce in its being tried. Those 
who entertain this view are living in a fool’s paradise. 
The reason why there has been apparently so little public 
interest in the question is not conversion to Home Rule, 
but the knowledge that the House of Lords was certain 
to reject the Bill, and that therefore there was for the 
present no fear of its coming into operation. Let any 
sincere-minded person consider for a moment what would 
have been the feeling if there had been any danger of 
the House of Lords accepting the Bill or if the division 
had been likely to be a close one. Who can doubt that in 
such a case we should have had public interest enough 
and to spare? Rightly or wrongly, it is the habit of 
Englishmen never to get excited about things which 
in any case are not going to happen till the year 
after next? ‘They deal with the needs of the moment, 
but refuse to look further, confident that they will be 
able to tackle the situations of the future when they 
arise. That such confidence often amounts to recklessness 
we fully admit, but our belief will not alter the habits 
of our countrymen. If, however, we ever reach the point 
where the House of Lords will have twice rejected the 
Home Rule Bill and the third reading of the measure is 
before the House of Commons, we can promise our Liberal 
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and most practical instrument for coercing Ulster. Without 
such an electoral endorsement of coercion, the Government, 
we may be sure, feels at heart very doubtful of success. 
Who knows but that a great many Nonconformists who 
now vote for Home Rule might suffer a sudden con- 
version when a thousand or so Ulster Protestants had been 
shot down in street fighting in Belfast. The present 
writer remembers a striking remark made to him by an 
American who could recall the outbreak of the war of the 
North and South. “There were thousands of us,” he said, 
“who did not know till the first blood had been shed 
whether we were on the side of the North or the South. 
Directly the killing began we knew, and many of us were 
surprised to find that though we thought we were on the 
side of the South we were really Northerners.” Mr. 
Asquith, we venture to say, is not unaware of this 
peculiarity in civil strife. 

But, it may be urged, it cannot be Mr. Asquith’s intention 
to dissolve before the third time of asking. By the very 
nature of the position, he is subservient to the Nationalists, 
and they, quick politicians as they are, would have realized 
what were the influences at work in the mind of the 
Premier, and by this time would have presented him with 
an ultimatum and obtained a pledge from him that there 
should be no dissolution before the final passage of the Bill. 
But in that case, as we have just pointed out, it would 
surely have been essential for Mr. Asquith to have stamped 
at once upon Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration as to helping 
Ulster. By refraining from forcing the label of rebels and 
resisters to the law of the land on the Unionist Party, he 
showed his hand to those who watched him closely. If the 
Nationalists approached him on this matter we expect that 
Mr. Asquith said in effect something of this kind: “ You 
recognize as J do that the Ulster problem is our great 
difficulty. That difficulty might be got rid of if we were 
to exempt Ulster. But this you say is absolutely impossible, 
because the people of Ireland would not hear of the political 
disintegration of Ireland. So be it—but remember that 
this means that Home Rule must involve the coercion of 
Ulster. You know as well as I do that the coercion of 
Ulster will be no easy job, and that if we are forced 
to undertake it we had better do so at an advantage and 
not at a disadvantage. But clearly we shall have to do it 
et an enormous disadvantage if we have the Unionist Party 
attacking us in the rear. On the other hand, we shall 
coerce Ulster at a very great advantage if the people of 
this country have given us a mandate to put the steam 
roller over the Ulistermen if they resist. In these circum- 
stances, as sensible men you must surely see that the wise 
thing will be to get an endorsement of our Bill from the 
British people. If we get it, all will go well. If we can- 
not get it, the Bill will no doubt fail, but note that in that 
ease it could not have stood anyhow, for its passage would 
have to be followed by a dissolution, and if we lost at that 
election the Home Rule Act would at once be repealed by 
our successors. Taking everything into consideration, the 
best chance for the firm establishment of Home Rule is to 
get our Bill endorsed by the country before and not after 
we have coerced Ulster.” 

Before we leave the subject of the Home Rule Bill we 
desire to say a word as to the curious argument employed 
by the Westminster Gazette, that “no one says now that 
there is no Irish question or prescribes the status quo with 
a dose of resolute government as the final word.” Of 
course no one now says that there is no Irish question. 
As far as we know no sensible person ever has said that 
there was no Irish question, in the Westminster Gazetie’s 
meaning of the term. What Unionists have always 
said, and still say, is that the only true solution of 
the Irish question, which is with us now and has 
been with us for the last five hundred years, is the 
maintenance of the legislative Union and the political 
incorporation of the two islands. As we have pointed 
eut again and again in these columns, the legislative 
Union came about not from any original sin on the 
part of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, but simply and solely 
because every other plan for regulating the political 
relations between the two islands had been tried and had 
ended in misery, bloodshed, and confusion. Accordingly 
Pitt tried the Union, and although it has not as yet 
absolutely solved the Irish question, it has done what no 
other system of regulating our relations with Ireland ever 
did. It has preserved peace and order in Ireland for over 
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a hundred years. It was not the Union but Grattan’s Par. 
liament that brought on the hideous atrocities of the Irish 
rebellion of ’98 and the well-nigh equally hideous atrocities 
with which that rebellion was put down. The Union 
brought peace, and its maintenance is bringing prosperity, 
The Union, in spite of everything that can be urged against 
it, is the form of government which divides Irishmen 
least. We make, then, the Westminster Gazette a present of 
the admission that there is an Irish question, but we also 
desire to remind it that Home Rule will not get rid of that 
question any more than the Union will. What it will do 
is to throw us back at once into the old condition of civil 
war from which the Union saved us. No doubt it will be 
a different form of civil war this time, but that will not 
alter the fact that it will be war. As we have told the 
Liberal Party again and again during the last four years, 
they have got, whether they like it or not, to face the 
Ulster question. Mr. Asquith bas always realized this, 
and unless we are mistaken a great many of his supporters 
have individually already found it out. If it ever comes 
to bloodshed the remainder will on that day be enlightened. 
We venture to say, however, that it will not come to blood- 
shed, and for this reason. Before the Bill is passed under 
the Parliament Act there will be a dissolution, and at that 
dissolution the people of this country, in spite of the gross 
over-representation of Ireland, will decide that the Union 
shall be maintained and not destroyed. 





THE PROSPECTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


E fear that the House of Commons is committing 
itself once more to a policy in regard to woman 
suffrage that will almost certainly end as unsatisfactorily 
as similar policies have always ended before. The present 
position is that the device of tacking woman suffrage 
amendments on to a Government Bill has been abandoned, 
and the Government have promised to give facilities to a 
private member’s Bill—a Bill open to amendment—next 
session. This apparently means that if the Bill com- 
mands a majority of the House the Government will 
press the measure through with the help of the 
guillotine, and will give it the benefit of the Parlia- 
ment Act so that it can be passed into law without the 
consent of the Lords. Mr. Asquith, we should be careful 
to notice, did not himself mention the Parliament Act, 
but Sir Edward Grey expressly did so. He defended the 
use of it on the ground that the Bill, if carried, would not 
be a Government measure, but a measure supported by a 
non-party majority of the House. We must strongly 
dissent from this argument. The use of the Parliament 
Act to force through a measure not fathered by the 
Government, and embracing a principle never laid 
before the country, would be simply revolution added 
to revolution. We do not see whither such a pre- 
cedent might not lead us. In fact, the pruposal is so 
dangerous that it is impossible to imagine a majority of 
the House adopting it. That is one reason why we say 
that the House is committing itself to a policy that will 
end in dissatisfaction. Once more women are being 
encouraged to build their hopes on a foundation of sand. 
When the partly built house and all the scaffolding comes 
down with a run the women will feel, as they have so often 
felt before, that they have been fooled. We are bound to 
say that they will have some reason. Members of Parlia- 
ment do not mean to be dishonest or even cynical, but 
they have a habit, apparently very difficult to cure, of not 
facing the facts in this matter of woman suffrage. They 
wish to be civil and considerate, and they find it much 
easier to encourage women than to discourage them, and so 
they go on hoping that a definite and agreeable solution 
will somehow come out of a good disposition and vague 
promises. All this is pure illusion. Nothing of the soré 
will happen. The very attempt to allow the private 
member's Bill to enjoy the privileges of the Parliament 
Act would cause the majority of Unionist suffragists to 
vote against the measure. 
And of course there are other reasons, quite apart from 
a revolutionary use of the Parliament Act, why a private 
member's woman suffrage Bill has hardly any chance of 
being passed. The woman-suffragist members of Parlia- 
ment, although they agree in principle, cannot agree on 
any single measure for enfranchising women. The proposal 
to enfranchise only women on the municipal register is not 
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« democratic” enough for many Radicals. At least, that is 
the reason they gave for opposing the Conciliation Bill, and 
no one has forgotten how Mr. Lloyd George's torpedo blew 
it up. But directly the proposal is made to enfranchise 
the wives of Parliamentary electors as well as women on 
the municipal register the more cautious supporters of 
woman suffrage begin to draw back. And not only 
the cautious ones draw back. Doctrinaire politicians 
discover that the principle of the Dickinson proposal is not 
logical—it is neither one thing nor the other, neither 
conservative nor progressive, and, being illogical, it is of 
course not for them. As for the Labour members’ proposal 
of universal adult suffrage, that is almost peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Even when we have mentioned all these well-known 
differences of view we have not exhausted the probable 
dissensions among the supporters of woman suffrage. 
There are sure to be a great many purely party influences 
at work. We cannot say in advance, of course, what they 
will be, but that they will exist is quite certain. It is well 
known that if the Franchise Bill had been proceeded with 
many Liberal members would have voted in accordance 
with what they thought would be the effect of their votes 
on the stability of the Government, and not in accordance 
with their convictions on woman suffrage. The Irish vote, 
on woman suffrage, has notoriously been cast or withheld 
simply in order to advance the prospects of Home Rule. 
Of course such motives will reappear. There will be 
lobbying, intriguing, and self-interested tergiversation of 
every shape and kind. 

We reach the conclusion that it is impossible for woman 
suffrage to be granted so long as the Cabinet in power is 
divided in opinion on the subject. When woman suffrage 
becomes part of the programme of a united Cabinet it 
may become law, Lut not before. If the supporters of 
woman suffrage in the House of Commons were perfectly 
candid they would say to women: “ We will do our best 
for you, but it would be wrong to invite you to be 
sanguine. There is really hardly any chance of your 
getting what you want till you have converted a whole 
Cabinet to your point of view.” It may be said that this 
condemns woman suffrage to a delay of very many years. 
Well, that in our opinion is necessary. We do not hesitate 
to say that suffragists ought to face this prospect. It is 
the only way. ‘The country must be converted first. A 
long period of ‘‘education” is necessary, and when a 
majority of the electors wish for woman suffrage then 
a Cabinet will arise that will be only too anxious to satisfy 
them. We are certain that ifever that happens it will be a 
bad thing for the country and a very bad thing for women. 
The pretence, however, that any other method of achieving 
woman suffrage is possible is either silly or cruel. <A 
suggestion has been made that the promised private 
member’s Bill shall be drafted by a kind of non-party 
Cabinet called into being for the purpose. It appears to 
be forgotten that this plan was tried before. It failed, and 
it will fail again. It is only one more example of “ jam 
every other day”—never jam to-day but always to- 
morrow. We earnestly suggest to members of Parlia- 
ment that they should candidly inform women suffragists 
that they must devote all their efforts to converting the 
country, and that they can hope for nothing till they have 
done so. 

Before we end, we wish to say something about the 
criticism of the Speaker's ruling that. woman suffrage 
amendments to the Franchise Bill would not be in order. 
Resentment at the loss of credit suffered by the Govern- 
ment has worked itself up outside the House into an 
attack upon the Speaker’s interpretation of his functions. 
Why, it is asked, did he not make his judgment known either 
sooner or later? If he had waited to see whether a woman 
suffrage amendment would be accepted, and in the event 
of one being incorporated in the Bill had ruled it out of 
order, he would have provoked a bitterness compared with 
which the present bitterness is mild. That seems to us 
obvious. As to the question why he did not give his 
ruling sooner, the Speaker has answered it himself. It 
18 not his business, he said, to seek to destroy. He cannot 
give a ruling till the question is laid before him. On the 

second reading of the Franchise Bill the discussion was, as 
usual, general; the actual incorporation of the woman 
suffrage amendments could not then be attempted. Most 
people, we think, will admit that this is the only wise 








interpretation of the Speaker's duties—the only one which 
will work out for the convenience of the House in the vast 
majority of cases. In a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
of Thursday, Professor L. T. Hobhouse said: “ But what 
some of us are concerned to ask is, where is the freedom of 
the House of Oommons? An assembly which cannot 
decide for itself what things it will discuss and in what 
form it will discuss them, which is bound not by written 
rules nor by traditions intelligible to the ordinary man 
and accepted by all its members, but by the interpretation 
which one of its members chooses to give to those tradi- 
tions, interpretations which may be concealed at pleasure 
and produced at the precise moment when they will most 
confound the operations of the House and frustrate its 
work—such an assembly has delivered itself over in 
bondage to an authority of its own choosing. Such a 
method of proceeding is incompatible with democracy, 
and we shall see its points, I suspect, in the way 
in which the Parliament Act will work—or not 
work.” One might as well say that a cricket umpire, 
having the discretion of declaring every ball a no- 
ball or a wide, has it within his power to bestow 
the county championship on whichever side pleases his 
fancy. Sohe has. But he does not do it. In this poor 
world we have to choose our man for such important 
arbitraments, and then trust him. Im the case of the 
woman suffrage amendments there was evidently a 
difference of opinion between the experts on procedure 
consulted by the Government and the Speaker. Such 
differences are rare. If the Speaker has erred he has 
erred very much on the right side in enforcing the strictest 
observance of the rules of procedure. Strictness in this 
respect is one of the few safeguards against the tyranny 
of the Parliament Act. In using such safeguards as exist 
the Speaker acts as the guardian of popular rights—a 
function which takes a renowned place in the history of 
the Speakership. 





STATE CHARITY. 


[* a letter to the Times of January 24th, Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage calls attention to a problem of the greatest 
financial and social importance which has hitherto been 
very largely ignored. He asks that a return should be 
prepared of the total expenditure, both out of national and 
out of local funds, upon what is sometimes called public 
assistance, but what in effect amounts to State charity. 
The volume of this public assistance or State charity has 
grown enormously in the last twenty-five years. Until the 
nineteenth century had nearly run its course the country 
was satisfied with one form of public assistance, viz., the 
Poor Law, a form which had survived for three hundred 
years. From time to time, no doubt, the Poor Law had 
changed its character. In its earlier conception it included 
the idea of general provision of work for persons who were 
unable to find employment in the ordinary open market. 
This idea at a very early date proved to be impracticable, 
but from time to time, generation after generation, renewed 
— were made to give effect to it, and especially 
towards the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a wholesale system of Statecharity 
was established under the plea of finding employment for 
the unemployed. The evils which resulted from the system 
are, or ought to be, notorious. They were exposed in the 
famous report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, 
That report showed that the effect of attempting to provide 
work for all who said that they could not find work for 
themselves was to burden the community with the main- 
tenance of a number of deliberate idlers, while lowering 
wages for willing workers. As a consequence of this 
report the administration of the Poor Law was drastically, 
though perhaps incompletely, reformed; pauperism began 
immediately to decline and wages to rise. 

For over fifty years the principles laid down by the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 were in the main 
adhered to, and the reduction of pauperism throughout 
that period was steady; but each generation forgets the 
experience of its predecessors, and about the ‘eighties a 
demand arose for new forms of public relief which should 
be less irksome to the recipient than the relief provided 
out of the Poor Rates. This demand unfortunately 
received the energetic support of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who must be held responsible for the initiation of the 
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scheme for providing employment through the municipal 
authorities, and who undoubtedly was also the original 
instigator of the movement for old-age pensions, as well 
as the prime author of the Free Education Act of 1891. 
All these, however niuch the term may be disliked, are 
forms of State charity. It may be that in each case there 
is a particular justification for the charity given. We do 
not propose to go into that point at the present time. Our 
immediate object is to — Mr. Drage’s demand that 
the country should be made cognisant of the aggregate 
cost of all these State charities. To quote his letter :— 


“T should like to suggest that an annual return be insisted on, 
which should show at least the number of persons in receipt of 
public assistance in all forms on a given date, and the total 
expenditure for the whole year on service of the class in question, 
distinguishing sularies and administrative expenses, and also 
setting forth the amounts raised by the rates or contributed by 
the taxpayer.” 


Mr. Drage goes on to enumerate some of the forms of 
public assistance now in operation: Old-age pensions, 
National Insurance so far as it is subsidized out of the 
= of the taxpayer, cost of maintenance in isolation 

ospitals, the upkeep and cost of pauper lunatics over and 
above the contributions of theirfriends. Inferentially also 
he includes the amount spent on free meals for school 
children ; and he might have added the subsidy granted 
out of the rates in the form of workmen’s tickets for tram- 
ways. Here, again, we do not attempt to dogmatize with 
regard to the merits of one cr other of these particular 
forms of assistance by the community to the individual. 
Indeed, it may at once be admitted that in some cases the 
service might fairly be described as public quite as much 
as private. For example, it is clearly to the public interest 
that persons suffering from an infectious disease should be 
maintained in isolation hospitals rather than in their own 
homes, and therefore, though the private individual receives 
simultaneously in the majority of cases a considerable 
benefit out of public expenditure, yet the service may in 
this case fairly be described as one of a public character. 

Therefore, in any such return as Mr. Drage asks for, it 
is extremely important that the cost under each special 
head should be carefully stated. Let us, first of all, get at 
the facts, and then we can proceed to the arguments. The 
present system of muddling up all these various forms of 
eleemosynary expenditure under a number of different heads 
and leaving them under the control, or supposed control, 
of a number of different departments, national and local, 
prevents the public from obtaining any clear conspectus of 
the whole outlay. What the aggregate may amount to it 
is almost impossible to guess. It must be remembered 
that in addition to this public or compulsory charity 
there are annually spent enormous sums out of the free- 
will gifts of charitably disposed persons. In London alone 
voluntary charities are estimated to yield more than ten 
millions a year. Taking the whole country through, and 
adding private to public charity, we should probably be 
within the mark in saying that the aggregate is not less 
than fifty millions a year, or more than £1 a head for 
évery man, woman, and child in the kingdom. 

To a socialist these figures will no doubt bring supreme 
pleasure, for the socialists have convinced themselves by a 
method of argument which we find it impossible to follow 
that in some way or other the community can be made 
more prosperous when people receive payment, not in 
return for the work they perform, but on account of the 
poverty they experience or profess. Not content with the 
vast sums already spent upon compulsory and upon 
voluntary charity, the socialists—especially those of the 
Webb school—are continually advocating more expenditure 
of the same character. Here, for example, is a resolution 
—_ at a meeting in Edinburgh at which Mrs. Sidney 

ebb was the principal speaker: “That Parliament 
devote the whole of next session to the consideration 
and passing of measures which will permanently raise 
the standard of life of the large masses of the working 
people who are suffering from the evils of poverty; and 
that this be done by means of legislation to secure (1) A 
legal minimum wage ; (2) Reduction of hours of labour; 
(3) Complete provision against sickness; (4) A national 
minimum of child nurture; (5) Prevention of unemploy- 
ment; (6) Healthy homes for all; and (7) The abolition 
of the Poor Law.” 

We confess to an inability to understand all of the 





requirements here set down. What, for example, is meant 
by a “national minimum of child nurture,” or “complete 
provision against sickness,” or “ prevention of wunem- 
ployment”? Probably the authors of the resolution do 
not themselves know what they mean. This, however, is 
clear, that in their minds there is a conception that 
that vague entity which they call the State is to undertake 
the duty of providing those essentials of life which 
hitherto it has been considered the duty of the individual 
to provide for himself. But the State is, after all, only an 
aggregate of individuals, and, therefore, ultimately the 
burden of making these varied provisions must fall on 
some individuals or other. In effect, the socialist (or 
shall we say Webbian?) scheme of society only means that 
instead of each man providing for himself, each man is 
required to provide for his neighbour. That would be a 
clumsy but still a workable plan, if we could always be 
sure that our neighbours were willing to play fair; but 
the experience of mankind shows that—as we fancy Mr. 
Webb himself once said—“ most men are as lazy as they 
dare to be”; and therefore if Smith receives a guarantee 
that Brown will always provide for him, the chances are 
that Smith will be much lazier than if he had to provide 
for himself. Yet it is only by industry that wealth can 
be produced, so that the net result of the Webbian system 
of government must be a reduction in the tetal amount of 
national wealth, and consequently a reduction in national 
wellbeing. 

It is, moreover, certain that the evils of the Webbian 
system would be cumulative. During the earlier period 
of this régime the old traditions of hard work and personal 
honesty, which are the outcome of individualist ethics, 
would still survive, and a very large number of people 
would honestly do their full share of national work and 
a bit over; but as the system continued, one by one 
these strenuous folk would reduce their standard to the 
level of the idlers. This has been demonstrated again and 
again. It is shown in what is known as the “Government 
stroke ” which prevails in almost all forms of Government 
employment. It is shown still more markedly whenever any 
kind of public charity is instituted. For example, scarcely 
had the Old Age Pensions been started before an enormous 
number of people proceeded to profess poverty in order to 
obtain pensions. Exactly the same procedure has been 
followed, and is still being followed, in connexion with the 
grant of free meals by the local education authorities. For 
the present, however, we do not want to go into these 
deeper questions; all we are concerned with to-day is to 
urge the importance of getting at the facts, and we hope 
that members of Parliament on both sides of the House 
(for the matter is in no sense a party one) will press the 
Government to give without delay the return for which 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage asks. 








POPE'S NON-COUPLET VERSE. 

— world has an invincible habit of putting a lalic! ona 

man’s back and then refusing to think it possible that 
he can be, or can do, anything outside the scope of the label. 
Indeed, we might go further than this and say that a!l things 
inconsistent with the label, for the mass of mankind, soon 
become entirely invisible. Pope as a poet has suffered in a 
special degree in this respect. The label shows him as the 
master and exponent of the English heroic antithetical 
couplet. Hence all his verse not written in ten-syllable 
rhyming iambics has tended to disappear—to be invisible to 
all but the closest of literary students. Yet Pope wrote a 
great deal of most excellent verse outside the couplet. His 
work here shows, indeed, how masterly a poet he was, and 
what a mistake it is for a writer of verse to let any one metre, 
no matter how splendid in itself or how great his accom- 
plishment therein, carry him off his feet. 

Those who will take the trouble to remember that Pope 
could and did write poetry not in the couplet, and to read him 
in this milder mood, will never regret having done so. To 
know him here is to know quite a different but also a very 
charming poet—one who in his own immortal phrase could 
“smile without art and win without a bribe ”"—the bribe to 
the brain of an explosive antithesis. It is indeed in “his 
happier hour of social freedom” that he takes to octosyllabic 
verse, to the decasyllabic quatrain, or to the ballad measure, 
and delights us with a gentler or at any rate less aggressive 
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note. Here his poetry has charm as well as brilliance, a charm, 


however, not like that of Prior in his own generation or of Praed 
in a later generation, but a true lyric sweetness in harmony 
and thought. Take for examp'e the following exquisite poem, 
a London lyric if you will, but full of true and natural 
sentiment. The poem is addressed to “ Mr. C.,” his statesman 
friend :— 
«“ Few words are best; I wish you well; 
Bethel, I’m told, will soon be here ; 
Some morning walks along the mall, 
And evening friends will end the year, 
If, in this interval, between 
The falling leaf and coming frost, 
You please to see, on ‘1 wit’nam green, 
Your friend, your poet, and your host; 
For three whole days you here may rest 
From office business, news, and strife ; 
And (what most folks would think a jest) 
Want nothing else, except your wife.” 
A little better known but equally enchanting is one of the 
stanzas in the “ Verses left by Mr. Pope on his lying in the 
same bed which Wilmot, the celebrated Earl of Rochester, 
slept in at Adderbury, then belonzing to the Duke of Argyle, 
July 9th, 1739.” Pope tells us how he could get no inspiration 
from Rochester’s couch, but a great deal from the example 
of his host :— 
“ Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
Stretched out in honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof—the sky.” 

Let us give another example of Pope in his least Popian 
mood, the amazing “ Lines sung by Durastanti when she took 
leave of the English stage” :— 

“ Generous, gay, and gallant nation, 
Bold in arms, and bright in arte ; 
Land secure from all invasion, 
All but Cupid’s gentle darts! 
From your charms, Oh! who would run? 
Who would leave you for the sun? 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu! 
Let old charmers yield to new. 
In arms, in arts, be still more shining; 
All your joys be still increasing; 
All your tastes be still refining ! 
All your jars for ever ceasing ; 
But let old charmers yield to new; 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu!” 
The verses are not, of course, poetry, but considering 
their source they must certainly be regarded as almost a 
literary miracle. We venture to say that, unless he happened 
to know them, no student of English literature, however 
sensitive to style, if asked to makea shot as to their author 
would ever dream of giving “Pope” as the answer. He 
would be far more likely to say Garrick or Sheridan, or even 
Dibdin. 

Pope was no mean master of the octosyllabic rhyming 
couplet—witness his poems to his friend Mr. Cromwell, and 
also to Swift. Perhaps, however, the best example to quote 
is a passage from the lines “‘ Upon the Duke of Marlborough’s 
House at Woodstock” :— 

“The spacious court, the colonnade, 

And mark how wide the hall is made! 

The chimneys are so well designed, 

They never smoke in any wind. 

This gallery’s contrived for walking, 

The windows to retire and talk in: 

'The council chamber for debate, 

And all the rest are rooms of state.” 
Of such work as this we can only say that Pope had this 
particular “back trick simply as strong as any man in 
lilyria,” not excepting even Swift. 

If examples are required of Pope’s management of more 
elaborate lyrical measures we need only refer the reader 
to his imitations of the English poets, imitations which, con- 
sidering the youth of the author, show a marvellous dexterity 
in metre. We prefer, however, to quote as an example of 
Pope’s metrical powers a stanza from “A Paraphrase of 
Thomas a Kempis,” which, we are told, was “done by the 
author at twelve years old” :— 

“Speak, gracious Lord, O speak; Thy servant hears: 
For I’m Thy servant, and I'll still be so; 
Speak words of comfort in my willing ears; 
And since my tongue is in Thy praises slow, 
And since that Thine all rhetoric exceeds, 
Speak Thou in words, but let me speak in deeds!” 
Curiously enough, Pope, in one of his more serious epigrams 


composed quite at the end. of his life, returned to a mannor 
which is not unlike that of the last quotation—we mean the 
“Lines composed on the charity shown in London during a 
period of exceptional distress and severity ” :— 
“Yes! ‘tis the time (I cried) impose the chain, 
Destined and due to wretches self-enslaved ; 


But when I saw such charity remain, 
I half could wish this people should be saved. 
Faith lost, and Hope, our Charity begins; 
And ’tis a wise design in pitying Heaven, 
If this can cover multitude of sins, 
To take the only way to be forgiven.” 
We shall not inquire whether these lines were or were not 
inspired by party spite and disappointment, but at any rate 
they have a certainty of touch and a loftiness of harmony 
which are in every sense remarkable. Better known as an 
example of the quatrain as written by Pope are the exquisite 
lines on Windsor Forest :— ; 
“All hail, once pleasing, once inspiring shade, 
Scene of my youthful loves, and happier hours ! 
Where the kind Muses met me as I strayed, 
And gently pressed my hand, and said, Be ours.” 
It would be impossible, in verse which was to be at once 
exquisite and yet familiar, to better the last two lines. 

The immortal verses on the Countess of Suffolk (Mrs, 
Howard) are too well known to be quoted. Instead of them 
we may quote two of Pope’s epigrams. One is on an 
avaricious opera-singer, Mrs. Tofts, and composed in an 
anapaestic measure :— 

“So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along: 

But such is thy avarice, and such is thy pride, 

That the beasts must have starved and the poet have died.” 
The other is the brilliant little epigram on the South Sea 
Bubble—interesting not merely in itself, but from the proof 
it gives how little the world of stocks and shares has changed 
since Pope’s day :— 

“Come, fill the South Sea goblet full; 
The gods shall of our stock take care; 
Europa pleased accepts the Bull, 
And Jove with joy puts off the Bear.” 
The poem in question was intended as an inscription upon a 
punch-bowl, chased with Jupiter placing Callisto in the skies, 
and Europa with the bull. 

Very delightful is the translation of the Emperor Hadrian's 

Address to his soul :— 
“ Ah, fleeting spirit! wandering fire, 
That long hast warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire ; 
No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying, 
To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more!” 
It is evident that Burns must have known this poem well; 
a faint echo of its rhythms flits across some of his most 
impassioned lyrics, 

To treat of Pope’s work outside the couplet and not to 
mention “The Universal Prayer,” well known though it is, 
would clearly be an error in criticism. We may quote two 
stanzas from it, and in doing so say without fear of contra- 
diction that greater perfection of workmanship is not to 
be found in the whole of Pope. Indeed, it is interesting to 
note here that though Pope often polished all the grammar, 
and sometimes a good deal of the sense, out of his couplets, he 
never seems to have committed this literary tort in his non- 
couplet poetry. That is always limpidly clear. Here are the 
stunzas in question :— 

“Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge Thy foe. 

If I am right, Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way,” 

We have culled a tiny anthology from Pope's non-couplet 
verse. We shall be well pleased if by doing so we induce any 
of our readers to read Pope not always for the form of verse with 
which he is specially associated. At the same time we must 
admit that though Pope wrote so charmingly outside the 
couplet, when all is said and done the public is as usual 








right in its judgment. His greatest work is in the couplet. 
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But here, too, Pope wants to be read with discretion. The 
world is far too much inclined to regard him as a satirist 
and nothing else, or, at any rate, as the poet of inspired 
common sense. That was not how Pope, in the early part 
of his life, thought of himself or how his contemporaries 
thought of him. They regarded him almost as a romantic, 
certainly as a poet of sentiment and sensibility, and so in 
away he was. While contemplating with a borrified delight 
the way in which he “bites into the live man’s flesh for 
parchment,” we must not forget that Pope also wrote lines 
80 exquisite as— 
“ But ah, how vast a memory hath love!” 
ws “Oh Master of the Poet and the Song.” 
Nor must we neglect the picture which rises with the line :— 
“From happy convents bosomed deep in vines.” 





DAUGHTERS. 


T is said that a young daughter is a very real asset to 
every public man in America. “Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
is to be cungratulated on the possession of a daughter,” we 
read the other day in the columns of one of our contem- 
poraries. The lack of this desirabie asset is a drawback, we are 
assured, to the popularity of politicians. America is no doubt 
the paradise of débutantes; it isthe land of the Daughter. In 
the older countries they are not quite so much heard of. It 
is not long ago since they were very little heard of indeed. 
In the ancient East they are still—conventionally, at any rate 
—considerably under-valued. They make up for it in a 
measure when they come to be mothers and, later sitiil, 
mothers-in-law. American sentiment, playing round the 
relation of parent and child, as aniversal sentiment must 
always play, bas set the daughter in front of the picture. It 
is a new expression of chivalry. A great part of the Western 
world has ceased to express reverence for women through the 
medium of religion. Protestantism does not admit the 
possibility of Divine Femininity. The emotion which found 
expression in a dogma has flowed into other channels. The 
Puritans, when they divested women of the worship once 
symbolically offered to them, gave something very great in 
return. 

The Americans, whatever their virtues—and these are legion 
—would not defend themselves against an accusation of 
money-loving. It is greatly to Jonathan’s credit that he should 
set his heart and heap his dollars upon the child who cannot 
increase his wealth. We wonder sometimes if American 
brothers are jealous. We cannot at this moment recall any 
very striking picture in American fiction of the relation 
between brothers and sisters. Some American writers say that 
American women are spoiled. The criticism is meaningless. 
Like so many of the generalities spoken about women, it is an 
inference from the midst of a thick crowd of exceptions. The 
fashionable women in the great cities may be spoiled. They 
are the few in all countries, but those who come within the 
inner circle of their influence can see no one else. 

If, however, we admit for the sake of argument that daughters 
are spoiled in the extreme West and disregarded in the extreme 
East, in which of the middle-distance countries shall we suy 
that they get their real rights? Is it in France, where they 
are given dowries ; or in England, where they are demanding 
votes; in Germany, where they reign supreme in the wide 
imaginations and in the narrow kitchens of poets and plain 
men alike,or where? All good people instinctively like the 
customs of their own country best. But it is very difficult 
to say what is the position of the daughter among educated 
people in the England of to-day, for that position is changing 
a rapidly. The last ten years have been revolutionary. 
Of course, men and women always loved their daughters, 
but they never made anytbing like the sacrifices for them 
which they are beginning to make now. Probably the 
ideal parental relation— never such a very common thing when 
once the children enter their teens —has existed oftener between 
parents and their daughters than between parents and their 
sons. It is easier to be intimate with a daughter who has been 
kept at bome and taught dependence than with a son who 
bas been sent to school to get him out of the habit of it. 
Extraordinary sympathy sometimes exists between fathers 
and daughters. Daughters idealize their fathers up to a 


tater age than sons do. Independence must begin in opposi- 





tion. Very often the idealization of a character simply 
means the complete understanding of its best side. More. 
over the custom so much criticized of making the first few 
years of a girl’s grown-up life years of pleasure, so far as 
circumstances will permit, does renew the youth of the normal 
mother, does give her a sense of living her life over again in 
the lives of her children, such as she seldom gets from watching 
the career of her sons. No doubt she is more ambitious for 
her daughters than she was for herself. That is as it should 
be. Worldliness is a disgusting quality in the young, but 
middle-aged people should save their children from the 
disastrous effects of a high-falutin’ disregard for worldly 
wisdom. Almost all grandmothers will tell one that they 
care the most for their daughters’ children, who seem more 
like their own than do their sons’. Ali these things may 
be different among what the novelists call the patrician class, 
in which fathers and sons seek amusement together but 
we are speaking of the mass of the working educated, 
not of the leisured few. 

Daughters have until lately made from their birth till 
their marriages or their parents’ death an integral part of 
the home. As in the case of the elder son in the parable, 
all that the parents had was in some sense theirs. On the 
other hand, nothing special was given to them. Little was 
spent upon their education, and health was regarded as 
a blessing from God to be preserved by the doctor, not 
as the first necessity of happiness, inseparable from air 
and exercise. It was vaguely supposed that all daughters 
would marry long after it was proved that many could not, 
and devoted fathers refused to face and consider the sad but 
not unlikely chance of leaving an ignorant, nervous, depen- 
dent woman to face the world alone on the smallest of 
incomes. A very great change has taken place. The 
education of daughters does not, of course, receive the same 
consideration as the education of sons, but it is considered and 
paid for. Health, too, is bought for them. Moncy, we 
mean, is spent to enable them to live lives as full of variety 
and exercise as their brothers’. It is no longer considered 
imperative to keep them at home. Immegse girls’ schools 
flourish and are on the increase. The whole time of the 
scholars is apportioned to work and play. The women of the 
upper middle class are being brought up without leisure. They 
are forgetting how to potter. Is it altogether a good thing 
for their happinessP They are as tall as their brothers, 
They are being anxiously equipped for—what ? 

It is one of the peculiarities of Englishmen that they have 
never felt the moral necessity of bringing their ideals down to 
the level of their practice. This habit of abstract idealism 
has irritated their neighbours to insolence, but it is in reality 
a great moral strength. The Englishman thinks and believes 
that his daughters should marry for love only. Meanwhile 
he sees very clearly that this desideratum is not always 
practicable. He does not modify his ideal, but he modifies 
his action accordingly. Rich daughters in England are 
not married merely by arrangement; but when a father 
and mother are anxious to make the most prosperous 
of possible marriages for their daughters it would be quite 
absurd for a foreigner to suppose that the whole matter 
has nothing to do with arrangement, or to imagine that the 
“settl-ments” which take so much time and thought bear 
no relation to the French dot. It is among the less well-off 
that the question of money enters least into marriage, but 
even there it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
daughters with some prospect of money marry most readily. 
Orphans with a little money of their own are almost sure to 
marry early, while large families of sisters belonging to less 
well-to-do homes very often remain intact. With educated 
energies and nothing to do they are as a rule very unhappy. 

Now that the educated father of a family has broken 
through the tradition of ages and has made up his mind that 
he must spend upon his daughters as well as upon his sons, it 
must sometimes cross his mind whether it would not be as 
well to imitate the French practice and save for a dot. Would 
it be a good thing? ‘The question at present appears to be 
insoluble. Whatever the effect upon the father of his half- 
realized ideal, it is quite certain that its effect upon the 
daughter is good. Englishwomen do gain something by being 
brought up in the dogmatic belief that love alone justifies 
marriage. They gain even after they have begun to perceive 
that their elders are teaching something that they do not 
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altogether believe. The fact that he does not like to part 
with his money ix his lifetime does something no doubt to 
keep the ordinary English father on the lines of tradition in 
the matter of dot-giving, but he is still more moved by the 
reverence which he feels for his daughter. He could not bear 
that she should be the subject of a business arrangement, even 
though that arrangement were modified by the deepest and 
most earnest desire for her happiness. In the present transi- 
tional stage of opinion the father of daughters not yet grown 
up cannot but feel puzzled and sad. He thinks, perhaps, 
of daughters at school. He has unfitted them at a great 
sacrifice for a life which very possibly they may have to lead. 
Is the way out of the difficulty to be found in the colonies? 
Will they find an outlet for their energies, where their brothers 
find an outlet, far away; coming home now and again as 
much-welcomed strangers, not to be looked to in the day of 
trouble, not to be leant upon in the hour of death? 
It is a proof of how much Englishmen care for their 
daughters that they each think these new ideas of feminine 
emigration are eminently suited to the class just below 
his own. 

Meanwhile it is said on all hands that the habit of saving 
is being given up in the professional classes. It is also said 
that recent legislation has something to do with this. The 
heightening of the standard of comfort has probably more. 
Anglo-Indians tell one that English officials in India no longer 
expect to return with a moderate fortune. They come home 
on leave, and spend their mouey and their time, and enjoy 
themselves at Simla. When they are old they expect to live 
on their pensions. Is the same thing true at home? There 
are not many pensions here, but do professional men 
save as they did? If so, they must be far richer than 
their fathers, considering how differently they live. We 
think there is a growing tendency to spend and to let the 
future take care of itself. All these things are in favour 
of the dot. 





FLOATING HOMES. 


VHE houseboats of the Thames are famous centres of a 
dallying summer existence in which life tunes itself to 
the pace of the drifting punts and skiffs, and seems to be 
expressed by the metallic melody of a gramophone or the 
tinkling of a mandoline. At night there is enough shelter 
for paper lanterns to burn steadily. And, as the wind is 
tempered, so is everything else. All is arranged so as to add 
the practical touch of ease and comfort to the theory of living 
roughly and simply. The whole is a mixture of paradox, 
paradise, and picnic. One wonders what proportion of the 
population of the houseboats, if any, lives on the houseboats in 
the winter. The boats always seem to be empty then, and 
of course they were not designed for regular habitation. A 
wall or roof which, like 
“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made,” 
is not a meet covering for the winter. Nor would even 
a thoroughly weather-proof boat be so if it have no fire- 
place. But the thought of every child, whether young or 
old, runs on from the spectacle of a houseboat to the further 
possibilities of this mode of life. Why not live always 
in a floating house? But, then, why keep to the tame scenes 
and surroundings of the upper Thames? Why not live on 
the Broads, under that enormous wind-scoured vault of sky, 
among the wilder sights and sounds of nature?’ Thought 
runs on again. Why on the Broads, after all? They are 
i long way from London, and it may happen that one has to be 
often in London. And in the summer you might imagine that 
the Thames had been transported to Norfolk, so full are the 
Broads and rivers of pienicking parties. Why, then, not live 
permanently in a houseboat on sea water? Sea water is a 
great purifier. No fear that it will become stagnant or rank. 
Its transmuting process turns everything to cleanness. Take 
an odd proof. Even rubbish or paper in sea water is not an 
offence as it is in fresh water. Hurried along on the tide, it 
bears a relation to the great business of ships; but in fresh 
water it reminds one of people without taste, careless of all the 
amenities, 
People may shudder and ask if a houseboat would not be 
very cold in winter. The answer is “No,” becausea ship below 





decks is as warm a place as you choose to make it; and the 
houseboat of our fancy would be a ship. It might be a ship 
no longer serviceable for deep-sea voyages, and perhaps not 
even fit for coastwise trade. But when a ship is “ condemned” 
by the exacting tests that take count of sailors’ lives, remem- 
bering that only planks lie between them and a grave, that 
ship may be good for a hundred years and more of existence 
inside a haven. The child, young or old, whose fancy is 
captive to water, builds for castles in Spain houseboats on tidal 
estuaries. He thinks, perhaps, of buying an old man-of-war. 
But ancient men-of-war, though very roomy, are more 
expensive than you might suppose. Besides, in the conditions 
of sale there may be a stipulation that the buyer must break 
up the ship. A barque, such as is often bought by a 
Norwegian trader in timber, and spends her remaining 
days being pumped out by a windmill on deck, might serve 
for a houseboat. So would a steam yacht with the engines 
taken out. But then the draught of either is not light, 
and the occupier of a houseboat might want to lie far up 
a snug creek, and there even the highest spring tide would 
not give him the necessary depth. A houseboat might be built 
specially, but that is not the way of wisdom; the cost would 
be very great. The houseboat must be a vessel of very easy 
draught and also one that can be bought cheap and be easily 
adapted for the purpose. 

The answer of a friend of the writer is that the ideal 
floating home is a Thames barge. Everyone knows what 
Thames barges are—the vessels which adorn the lower reaches 
of the Thames with their towering spread of brown canvas. 
No other vessels in the world carry so much canvas with 
so small a crew. The type of Thames barge has been 
growing in size. A few years ago barges well undera hundred 
tons were common; now all the barges that pay well 
are over a hundred and run up to a hundred and 
forty. A smaller barge may be bought reasonably cheap, with 
a long life still before her and capable of coasting in perfect 
safety and even of running across the North Sea in decent 
weather. The writer's friend had the courage to make his 
dream a reality. He was devoted to yachting, but like many 
other people found it too expensive. There was only one 
solution: to make his yacht his home. ‘Two years ago he did 
this. His friends prophesied that he would come finally on 
shore within six months. But the prophets were among those 
who do not understand that there are people in whose 
temperaments water responds to and satisfies some primary 
natural need. The need does not dwirdle; it grows. At the 
end of two years the owner of the barge-yacht-houseboat is 
determined to live the rest of his life in his floating home, 
and, if he changes it, it will be for a larger one. The writer 
lately stayed with him on board. The barge lies alongside 
the grassy bank of a tidal creek within fifty miles of London. 
The creek runs into a larger river, or estuary, which runs into 
the North Sea. The barge is within a mile and a half of a 
railway station, but is in a spot of profound quiet—all around 
only the cry of curlew, plover, and redshanks. At night no 
paper lanterns hanging under trees, but strong shafts of 
radiance striking up into the night from the windows 
and skylights, conveying amid the solitude and across 
the fields an almost fierce message of warmth and good 
cheer. 

Let us look at the economics of the realized dream. The 
owner bought the barge for £150. She is a ninety-tonner, 
measuring 73°8 feet by 172 feet. She draws only three feet, 
and of course depends upon lee-boards for her power of 
sailing to windward. The owner, who is a capable 
amateur carpenter, put much of his own labour into 
adapting her, and he also designed all the internal arrange- 
ments and the raised cabin tops which contain altogether 
twenty-six windows. When she had been fitted up ready 
for himself and his family to live in she had cost almost 
exactly £400. But besides becoming a house-boat she had also 
become a yacht. When the owner draws in the gangway that 
connects bim with the shore and casts off his hawsers he can 
put to sea, being himself an excellent seaman, with the 
help of a single hand. The same crew could manage a barge 
of a hundred and forty tons. If we reckon the interest on 
capital at 5 per cent., the rent of the floating home works out 
at £20 a year. The annual cost of painting, black-leading, and 
renewal and repair of gear has averaged £20. The rent, it may be 
said, is thus reauy £40 a year, since the annual expenditure of 
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£20 is vital to the proper upkeep of the vessel. But it has to 
be remembered that the total rent includes the owner's 
pastime of yachting. Besides, most householders have to 
pay for dilapidations, though the upkeep of a ship, of 
course, costs proportionately more than that of a house. 
On the other band, the owner of the barge pays no rates. 
The test of whether a floating home is ratable or not 
depends on the reality of the epithet “floating.” At some 
state of the tide the vessel must float. There was a 
rating case not long ago about a man living in a houseboat in 
a tidal river. The rating authorities assessed him for rates 
and he denied his liability. The authorities arranged to visit 
the houseboat at an appointed time to see whether she floated. 
The time was the top of the highest spring tide, and there 
was quite enough water under the houseboat to float her; but 
unfortunately the casks on which the platform was mounted 
were not watertight, and the houseboat remained firmly on 
the mud. No amount of shoving would move her, and the 
owner had to acknowledge himself beaten. The insurance of 
the barge when she is laid up alongside her grassy bank costs 
26 a year—an ample enough insurance against fire, burglary, 
accidents of berthing and unberthing, thieves, rovers, pirates, 
letters of mart and countermart, jettisons, barratry of 
the master, and seizures by princes, powers, or peoples. 
When the barge is cruising, the insurance costs about 
£3 10s. a month. The owner pays £1 5s. a year for light 
dues. 

The dimensions of the barge have already been given. The 
internal arrangement is as follows: There is a steerage or 
lobby surrounded by numerous shelves; aft of that is a 
eabin containing two bunks; opening forward of the lobby 
is a saloon measuring 16ft. by 15ft.; this is the main living- 
room. Two cabins open out of the saloon; one of them has two 
banks, and can also serve as a linen cupboard, as it is warmed 
by an iron chimney passing through it from the saloon fire. 
Forward of the saloon is a small dining-room, and forward 
again of that is the owner’s two-bunked cabin and the bath- 
room—hot water from a geyser—and lavatory. Further 
forward still are the kitchen, scullery, boatswain’s stores, and 
maid’s cabin. On deck is a salt-water tank for the bathroom. 
The fresh-water tank holds eight hundred gallons, and is filled 
as often as may be necessary by a friendly farmer, who brings 
water by cart in a canvas vessel. A pipe is laid on from the 
bank to the tank on deck. The section of the cabin top over 
the dining-room is removable to admit furniture. There is a 
sailing dinghy carried in davits, and a motor boat is towed. 
The motor boat is capable of exchanging positions and towing 
the barge. 

The owner loves playing with water, and has a delightful 
toy in a tiny lagoon in the saltings which is filled by the tide 
at high water. He holds up the water in the lagoon with a 
dam and sluice gate; and by letting out a rush of water at will 
he bas a cleansing stream flowing round the barge. The 
stream also scours out the soft mud, so that eventually, with 
the help of digging, a deep waterway will extend from the 
barge to the channel, and will allow a dinghy to be floated at 
almost any state of the tide. The lagoon is to be deepened 
and will become a bathing pond; and the owner’s two boys 
and one girl enjoy a vision of being able to water-chute (in a 
bath?) the whole way down from the sluice to the channel in 
the middle of the creek at low water. 

The owner has discovered the true way. He who would live 
in a houseboat on tidal waters should not build his vessel, 
but should buy an old barge and adapt it. If his family 
outgrows it, he can add another barge to the establishment. 
He might have as many as three in a row: one for sleeping in, 
one for living in, and one for the servants. The owner of the 
barge we have described goes up to London every day, and 
about an hour and a half after leaving the City he is in his 
eomfortable saloon panelled with oak and birch, among his 
books, blue china, and Sheffield plate; or he may walk his 
decks and perhaps watch, as the writer did a few evenings 
ago, the tide silently creeping up the glistening creek, while a 
ruby-red moon lifts behind a cloud-bank and the wildfow] call 
to one another the last warning notes of their restless and 
watchful day. The owner and his wife are justified of their 
originality and courage. 


“ But spite of modern notions they found her, first and best, 
The only certain packet for the Islands of the Blest.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





HONORARY DEGREES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BRISTOL. 
{To tux Epitor or tur “Srercrator.””] 

Srr,—In your last issue the Bishop of Bristol, in a carefully 
considered and admirably worded letter, presented a defence 
of the action of the Bristol University Council in the matter 
of the honorary degrees conferred last October. It had been 
said that the number of these degrees was excessive for so 
young a University, that many of them were given to persons 
not academically distinguished, though locally respectable, 
and that a grave doubt existed as to the validity of the creat 
majority of them. The Bishop admits that the number was 
very large, but while acknowledging that “a more restrained 
course would commend itself to many,” he gives it as his 
opinion that the conferring of so many degrees is right in 
itself “on an occasion which can never recur, the treatment 
of which creates no precedent for future action.” Apart from 
the very questionable belief that the occasion can never recur, 
and the fact that a precedent has obviously been established, 
the Bishop seems to me by his explanation to have admitted 
that in October honorary degrees were conferred upon various 
gentlemen and ladies whom in normal circumstances the 
Bishop does not think entitled to such academic distinctions, 
(He enumerates nine classes of persons with local claims upon 
attention.) Accordingly the criticisms upon the claims of 
many of the honorary graduates to their degrees would appear 
to be justified. And it is not enough for the Council to 
promise not to do it again. It should be made impossible for 
them to repeat the offence. 

But, says the Bishop, Bristol is not Cambridge. Docs he 
mean to suggest that therefore its action does not matter ? 
That the degrees of Cambridge are important and must be 
jealously looked after, but that provincial backwoods Univer- 
sities cannot confer real honours, and so it is of little 
consequence upon whom they shed their tinsel decorations ? 
What will Liverpool and Manchester say to this? What 
will the Chancellor of Bristol think of it? Lord Haldane is 
deeply interested in education, and his fine address to Bristol 
on the aims of a civic University has been printed and admired. 
Will he appreciate this view held by a councillor of Bristol 
University? It is a view too mean, too contemptuous, too 
unenlightened for me to care to think it is seriously held by 
the Bishop of Bristol. Surely every University should be 
encouraged to keep to the high standard set by Oxford and 
Cambridge, to hand on the torch undimmed, rather than to 
substitute for it a feeble, smoky, evil-smelling rushiight ? 
As to the effort made to give satisfaction to Bristol by 
including names without whose presence “on the list of 
honours Bristol would feel the list to be inadequate,” I hold it 
unworthy of a University to tout for local popularity in such 
away. And how can the Bishop have persuaded himself that 
Bristol approves? The list has not satisfied the Senate, nor 
Convocation, nor the undergraduate students, nor the people 
of Bristol. The Bishop is not, surely, ignorant of the feeling 
in his own city and his own University, where the whole 
affair is regarded with bitterness or with hilarity, or both. 
Has he heard of the resolution of Convocation, seen the 
quarterly journal of the medical school, seen the local papers, 
heard local conversation? If not, he can readily discover 
what face the affair shows at home as well as abroad. 

The Bishop offers no explanation of the disproportionate 
number of degrees conferred by Council on its own members, 
or as to the degrees conferred on members of the Selecting 
Committee, who must have chosen themselves for honour. 
True, he tells us he had little to do with choosing the names. 
But with admirable candour he tells us something bighly 
interesting, and something I have very much wished to know 
for certain. I quote his words :— 

“When the inauguration... was being arranged, a joint 
committee of the Senate and the Council was appointed to 
recommend names of recipients of honorary degrees.” 

After this precise statement, if it be exactly accurate, there 
can be no doubt whatever that all the degrees conferred 
at the recommendation of this Committee are hopelessly 
invalid. For on the most careful examination of the “ Bristol 
University Calendar,” 1912-13, printed by J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Limited, I can find no provision made for such a Committee, 
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By statutes the Senate, by a disputed ordinance a sub-com- 
mittee of Council appointed by Council, have power to 
recommend for honorary degrees, but can the Bishop say by 
what authority this joint committee was established? There 
is none I can discover, but as a member of Council the 
Bishop is in a position to inform us. A few days ago the Vice- 
Chancellor declared he need hardly say there are no grounds 
for the notion, which I and many others hold strongly, that 
the degrees are invalid. Are the Vice-Chancellor and Council 
ignorant of, or do they ignore, the statutes and ordinances of 
their own University? Did nobody protest? What are we 
to think of the wisdom and balance of such an administra- 
tion P 

The Bishop goes on to certify that “an academic spirit 
pervades the proceedings of Council,” and declares that 
be would “characterize some of the remarks he has seen on 
the conduct of the business of the University as ludicrous.” 
I do not know if he refers to anything I have myself written 
upon the subject, but I submit that his statement on con- 
fessedly limited knowledge cannot be accepted as brushing 
aside “remarks” he refrains from quoting. Especially as his 
concluding paragraph cannot be understood otherwise than 
as admitting that friction exists within the University. From 
the Bishop’s Jetter it would appear, then: (1) That the 
honorary degrees of last Cctober are past question invalid; 
and (2) that the relations between Senate and Council need 
adjustment. These are among the contentions that I have 
urged openly against Bristol. Finally, I too say heartily to 
the Bishop, Floreat vestra universitas. But I hold that if 
it is to flourish there must be very decided changes in the way 
of its administration.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. ATKrnson. 

38 Denbigh Street, S.W. 


[We have now pubiished a statement on either side of the 
controversy, but cannot find space for further correspondence, 
though we fear the Bishop of Bristol may think this decision 
not quite fair to him. For ourselves we may say that we have 
read Mr. Atkinson’s able but, in our opinion, quite unnecessarily 
bitter statement of his case with close attention, but are not 
in the least shaken thereby in our contention that it was right 
and reasonable on the founding of the University to associate 
the University closely with the life of the city. The attemp 
to create prejudice by declaring that the standard at Bristo 
ought to be as high as at Cambridge does not impress us, nor 
do we think the Bishop need be perturbed by the suggestion 
that a grave irregularity was committed by using a Joint 
Committee to advise as to the names to be placed on the list. 
The Lord Chancellor by law appoints to certain livings, but 
that does not make it illegal for him to ask advice as to how 
he shall fill vacancies—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’) 


Sir,—The Bishop of Bristol, in a letter to you upon the number 
of honorary degrees recently conferred at the inauguration of 
the Chancellor of Bristol University, defended the total of 
sixty-three on the ground that when I was inaugurated 
Chancellor of Oxford University sixty-one honorary degrees 
were conferred. I have nothing to do with the comparison; 
but I think I onght to correct the statement of fact. The 
number of degrees conferred by me on the occasion referred 
to was not sixty-one but thirty-four.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON. 
1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION OF TURKEY. 
(To tus Epiron or tue “Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—The military situation of Turkey is hardly as black as 
pictured in current issues of the Spectator. Adrianople was 
organized like German fortresses of the first rank, which means 
a minimum of six months’ provisions regularly stored, to be 
doubled immediately at the beginning of the war. In their 
past history the Turks have never failed to pile up vast stores 
of provisions in their strongholds. Not even Plevna, which 
was no real fortress, was starved into surrender. Siege 
operations on a scientific base are the weak point of the Slav 
nations, and the Bulgarians have notevenenough heavy artillery 
for a regular siege of Adrianople. The fortress is at least good 
for four more months to come, and how little Shukri Pasha is 
in danger you can see from the mere fact that he has not yet 
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expelled the Christian inhabitants and commandeered their 
provisions. For the coming campaign the Turks will probably 
etick to the Tchatalja lines and wear out their enemies, who 
cannot hold the field far beyond February unless they want te 
lose a whole harvest and risk famine and bankruptcy. If the 
Turks choose the offensive, they need not attack the Bulgarian 
entrenchments at all, but can issue from their strong position 
in Gallipoli and the lines of Bulair to threaten the rear and 
flank of the Bulgarian army.—I am, Sir, &c., GERMANICUS, 





PORTUGUESE METHODS IN POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
[To tus Ep:ror oy tue “ Srectator.”’] 


Srz,—I must apologize for trespassing upon your space two 
weeks in succession with reference to the question of 
Portuguese slavery, but an incident has just occurred which 
is of exceptional importance to the British public—the falsi- 
fication of a British Government despatch by a responsible 
Portuguese Committee. At the Peace Congress, held in 
Geneva in September last, a resolution was passed con- 
demning the labour conditions in Portuguese West Africa 
The “ Centro Colonial,” an important body in Lisbon, has 
issued a reply, in which they deny the allegations of slavery, 
and at the same time charge Great Britain with being 
responsible for the Putumayo atrocities. In the course of 
this reply, published in the International edition of the 
Mouvement Pacifiste, on January 15th last, there is repro- 
duced what purports to be a despatch from Mr. H. Gaisford 
to Sir Edward Grey. This is published in English in the 
following terms :— 

“M. Gaisford, Chargé d’Affaires de la Grande-Bretagne & 
Lisbonne, a Sir Edward Grey :— 

Lisbon, September 10th, 1909. 

‘I wish to state that the principles of the historic decree of 

the 26th April, 1875, which definitely put a stop to slavery in 
Portuguese possessions have been faithfully followed, thus com- 
pleting the civilizing and humanitarian labours which Portugal 
initiated in the eighteenth century and carried on in the 
nineteenth,’” 
The authors apparently hoped that nobody would take the 
trouble to ascertain the correctness or otherwise of this 
despatch. In that, however, they were mistaken. Mr. Hugh 
Gaisford, writing to Sir Edward Grey on September 10th, 
1909, says :— 

“Srr,—With reference to Sir F. Villiers’ despatch of the 
81st July, I have the honour to transmit herewith translation 
of the regulations issued in July with regard to labour recruit- 
ment in Angola. In the preamble in which they are submitted 
for the Royal approval the objects for which the regulations have 
been framed are stated to be the following: . . . It goes on* to 
state that the principles of the historic decree of the 29th April, 
1875, which definitely put a stop to slavery in Portuguese 
possessions have been faithfully followed, thus completing the 
civilizing and humanitarian labours which Portugal initiated in 
the eighteenth century and carried on in the nineteenth. 

(Signed) Hueu Gatsrorp.” 
The moving spirit of the “Centro Colonial” cannot shelter 
himself behind an imperfect knowledge of English ; moreover, 
he could only have taken this letter from the British White 
Book, Cd 6322. There is every evidence that this is a deliberate 
garbling of a British Government document with the object 
of confusing the public mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W. 

[We shall be interested to learn how the “ Centro Colonial” 
explain their system of editing public documents.—Ep, 
Spectator.) 





THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT AND 
SLAVERY. 
(To rue Eprror or tas “Srecratou.”) 
S1r,—The enclosed extract from Caroline Fox's “Journals 
and Letters,” under date April 14th, 1852, appears to me to 
be likely to interest both you and your readers sufficiently to 
justify my sending it‘to you.—I am, Sir, &c., . A 


“Robert Were Fox] and a party had been deputed by a meeting 
of the Society of Friends to visit some members of the Portuguese 
Government and urge their keeping the treaty with England, ‘n 
which they promised to prevent the slave trade in their African 
Settlements, this promise being constantly evaded by the traders. 
—April 14th, 1852. 

* Words altered by the “ Centro Colonial” 
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LIBERAL CHURCHMEN AND WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tux Epitor or rus “Sprreraror.’’] 


Srr,—May I, as Chairman of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
Protest League, appeal through your columns to all fair- 
minded men, and especially to Churchmen who are Liberals in 
general politics, to leave no doubt in the minds of members 
of Parliament as to the intense dislike with which they still 
regard the Welsh Church Bill, and especially its policy of 
secularization? Let every man do his part; let every man 
write to the M.P. for his constituency, calling upon him to 
vote against the Third Reading of this Bill, which will not 
benefit the cause of either religion or the poor, and cannot fai] 
to create infinitely more division than it professes to cure. 
This Bill has not the support of the majority of the people 
of Great Britain. This is quite plain. The Parliamentary 
petitions against the Bill bear well over two million signatures: 
two petitions for it bear two signatures. The Bill as it stands 
to-day, moreover, contains proposals which the majority of 
members of the House of Commons believe to be wrong, and 
would have altered but for the pressure of the Government 
Whips and the fear of defeating the Government. But this 
is a moral question, and not one of political expediency. The 
passage of such a Bill would be a proof that political bargains 
have more weight in national life than the great principles on 
which hitherto Englishmen have dealt with trusts. On 
December 13th, 1912, Mr. G. A. France, a Liberal and a 
Nonconformist, proposed that all its property except tithe 
should be left to the Church in Wales. The Government’s 
majority against this proposal was only 50, although 75 
Nationalist M.P.’s from Ireland voted in the majority. The 
electorate in the constituencies in Great Britain whose M.P.’s 
voted with Mr. France numbers 2,743,718 ; the electorate in the 
constituencies in Great Britain whose M.P.’s voted with the 
Government numbers only 2,648,079. 

On December 19th, 1912, a proposal was made to leave the 
giebe to the Church in Wales. The Government’s majority 
against this proposal was only 55, although 65 Nationalist 
M.P.’s from Ireland voted in the majority. On January 10th, 
1913, a proposal was made that curates should receive com- 
pensation. The Government’s majority against this proposal 
was only 40, although 72 Nationalist M.P.’s from Ireland voted 
in the majority. The M.P.’s for Great Britain were of opinion 
that curates ought to receive compensation by a majority of 
183 to 100. 

The people of Ireland have no interest in the questions 
dealt with in the Welsh Church Bill. The majority of the 
representatives of the people of England, Wales, and Scotland 
have declared their belief that that Bill is wrong in its present 
form. The people of England and Wales are primarily 
interested in that Bill, because it affects directly the Church in 
their midst. The people of Scotland are deeply interested 
because they also have an established and endowed Church to 
which the principles of this Bill are quite certain to be applied 
if it is considered “opportune.” There is no reason for 
believing that in Wales itself this particular Bill is really 
desired. There have been three by-elections in Wales during 
the last twelve months at which this question has been 
prominently before the people, and, intensely Liberal though 
Wales is, at these by-elections the Government majority has 
suffered a reduction of over 2,000. And the petitions against 
the Bill from Wales bear more than 550,000 signatures. Is a 
Bill which the representatives of Great Britain have declared 
to contain proposals that are wrong to be passed into law as 
part of a system of mere political bargaining ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Lincoln, T. C. Fry, 


Chairman of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
rotest League, 





TAXING BUILDERS’ PROFITS. 


[To tue Epiror or tus “Specraror.”) 


S1r,—Your excellent article on “Taxing Builders’ Profits” 
does not mention that builders are not allowed a farthing for 
deferred interest on capital where they are unable to sell for 
say, two or three years. This is one of the many allowances 
permitted by the Frankfurt land taxes, of which we heard so 
much when the People’s Budget was introduced. The 
Frankfurt land taxes are, on the whole, fair and eqnitable. 
The iniquitous measure introduced with many fraudulent 
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pretences by Mr. George is merely a swindle. As a 
mortgagee of building land I have received not a farthing of 
interest on sums amounting to £6,000 in all since the People’s 
Budget was passed, and if anyone offered me £3,000 cash 
to-day I should be strongly inclined to take it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LiperaL Voter in 1906, 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To tue Eprtor or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Sm,—In your last issue 3s.a week is mentioned as the ontside 
rent that an agricultural labourer can afford to pay for his 
cottage, and I know that the statement is in accordance with 
the facts. But in the Surrey Advertiser of the same Cate there 
is an account of a man with eight children, who, together with 
two of his children, carns 30s. a week, and his house rent is 9s, 
He was summoned for not paying district and poor rates to 
the amount of £419s. 8d. This for the time the magistrates 
excused him. But how is it possible for a man to live, let 
alone paying taxes, if he has to pay one-half of his own 
earnings (his wages are but 18s.)for rent? Is it not time 
that some legislative bar should be placed on the cruel 
exactions of some of the owners of cottage property? I 
enclose a cutting of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shamley Green, Guildford. W. F. Rawnstry. 





‘At the Godalming police court on Monday Arthur Elliott, 
gardener, of Bridge-street, Godalming, was summoned .in con- 
nexion with the non-payment of the general district and poor rates, 
the amount of the former with costs being £2 9s. 8d., and of the 
latter £2 10s.—Mr. W. Debenham, rate collector, stated that 
defendant was employed by his father, a market gardener, of 
Witley, and earned 18s. a week. He had eight children, six of 
whom were under thirteen years of age. Ono girl earned 9s. a 
week, and a boy 3s. a week as errand boy after school hours. Ho 
paid 9s. a week for the rent of the house.—Defendant added that 
he had to lose money when it was wet.—The Mayor (Alderman E. 
Bridger) suggested that he ought to try to get a better situation 
elsewhere, and defendant said that he would if he could, but in nine 
cases out of ten people would not employ a man with encum- 
brances.—The Mayor said the magistrates wero going to take an 
exceptional course in defendant’s case and were going to relievo 
him of his responsibility for the payment of the rates on account 
of his poverty. Defendant would, however, have to do something 
to meet the liability in future, and the Bench hoped he would 
be able to improve his position —Defendant: I will try. If I 
could see a position at more than 183. a week I would certainly 
take it.” 





(To tar Eprror or tus “ Specrator.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Ewing's letter in your issue of January 18th gives 
two cases of schemes for rural housing, both of them examples 
of the grave danger that attends the solution of the question. 
In his own district houses are to be built which, if all let, will 
show at the start an exact balance but no margin. In other 
words, the cost of repairs when the cottages have lost their 
newness, or of voids, if they occur, will be borne by the rates. 
In a neighbouring parish new cottages already show annually 
a charge to the ratepayers—“ negligible,” it is true, but liable to 
be augmented by future repairs, and by the cost of collection 
of rents when the present system of unpaid collection ceases. 

You have allowed me to protest before against solutions of 
the housing problem which depend for keeping down rents by 
drawing on the rates or on Imperial grants, and I venture to 
ask you to let me again point out the effect of such a system 
on private owners or societies which have built houses and let 
them at as lowa cost as is consistent with good building, an 
adequate margin for repairs and other outgoings, and a return 
not exceeding five per cent. on the outlay. A rate-aided 
scheme carried out in their neighbourhood would empty their 
houses, or reduce their rents to a point which would rob them 
of the return on their capital to which they are as much 
entitled as the capitalist who invests his money in any other 
industry ; and the system of which these are examples must 
kill private enterprise entirely. I cannot believe that anyone 
has “solved the problem” who has done so by unsound 
economics, nor that it is a true principle to offer a man a 
commodity at a price which is not a real representation of its 
cost of production. Social reformers are never tired of telling 
us of the danger of giving relief instead of putting a man in 
the way of earning it; here is an old foe with a new face, but 
it is the same foe in prirciple. In social difficulties the 
temptation is always to follow the line of least resistance, 
and to give when we ought to sell. It may be beside the point 
to say so, but an increase of this tendency in legislation is one 
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of the dangers that many people fear from female suffrage. 
I venture to think Mr. Cox’s houses, though more expensive, 
offered to the tenants on principles more really sound.— 


are 
J. S. Furey. 


I am, Sir, &e., 





NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 
{To rue Eprror or THs “Sprectator."’] 

Sir,—With reference to “L. A. F.’s” letter, published in 
your columns of January 18th, I agree with “L. A. F.” that 
“the cost of living, mess expenses, camp expenses, and so 
on, make it prohibitive for anyone [to hold a commission] 
without private means.” But there seems no reason why 
this should not be altered. When a law for compulsory 
service is passed, it will be easy to pass a sumptuary law, 
limiting the expenditure on messing in camp, &c. Why should 
an officer pay 12s. 6d. a day for messing ina Territorial camp? 
There is no necessity for such an outlay, though it is not an 
uncommon one at present. In Switzerland the rate of messing 
and other expenses for officers are fixed in such a manner as 
to make it possible for an officer to live on his pay. At the 
Military College in Australia, admission to which is open 
to all classes, Regulation No. 40 runs as follows: “No 
cadet will be permitted to receive money, or any other 
supplies, from his parents or guardians, or any person what- 
soever, without the sanction of the commandant. A most 
rigid observance of this order is urged upon all parents and 
guardians, as its violation would make distinctions between 
the cadets, which it is particularly desired to prevent.” I 
see no reason why we cannot make similar laws; in fact, I 
am convinced that some sumptuary law limiting officers’ 
expenses will be necessary if universal compulsory training 
is to be a success in this country. It is clear from “L. A. F.’s” 
letter that he has not yet read the League leaflet dealing with 
the provision of oflicers for the Territorial Force, when 
recruited under a system of Compulsory Military Training. 
Will he not write direct to the offices of the National Service 
League, 72 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.?—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. Keene, Colonel. 





MEDIAEVAL LATIN. 

(To tue Epiror or tae “Srecraror."’) 
Str.—It would be difficult to estimate the indebtedness of the 
world of scholarship to the generous and self-sacrificing 
labours of Charles du Fresne, dominus Du Cange. For more 
than two centuries and a quarter his “ Glossarium ad Scriptores 
mediae et infimae Latinitatis ” has been the indispensable vade 
mecum of students of every side of the life and culture of the 
later Middle Ages. They have been struck with admiration 
for the industry, and (in the main) for the completeness of his 
work, in which they have found more good and profitable 
reading than in many later dictionaries. To the various 
editors of succeeding issues they also acknowledge themselves 
greatly indebted. Since 1678, however, and even since the 
last edition (1883-7), there has been frequent publication of 
books that are (in whole or in part) the product of the period 
to which the “ Glossarium ” is a key; and in many cases new 
and correct editions have superseded those known to Du Cange 
and his editors. Recent years have seen a revived interest in 
mediaevalia; and it has been felt by many that the time has 
come for action in this matter. I have the honour to transmit 
to you a copy of a memorial that will shortly be presented to 
the Council of the British Academy, along with the signatures 
that I have obtained (chiefly in Oxford) in the course of a few 
days’ casual canvass. I may perhaps add that the scheme is 
supported by some members of the Council, who by their 
membership are debarred from signing the memorial. On 
behalf of the signatories I beg to invite any scholars who 
desire their names to be added to communicate with me as 
early as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

70 Banbury Road, Oxford. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
To the Council of the British Academy. 

Gentlemen,—Most of the undersigned, in the course of researches 
—more or less prolonged—in various branches of scholarship, 
have painful experience of the deficiencies of existing diction- 
aries of mediaeval Latin; and all unite in pressing upon the 
Council the desire universally felt by students of the history, law, 
medicine, philosophy, religion, and literature of the Middle Ages 
for an adequate and complete dictionary of the language, based 
on the best authorities and compiled on modern scientific 
principles. And they strongly urge the Council to take the 
opportunity that will be afforded by the meeting of the Historical 
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P. 8, Allen, Fellow of Merton. 

Adolphus Ballard, 

G. Baskerville, Lecturer and 
Librarian, Keble. 

Heury Bradley, Joint Editor“ Oxford 
English Dictionary.” 

Albert C, Clark, University Reader 
in Latin. 

A. Cowley, Sub-Librarian of Bodley, 

William A. Craigie, Joint Editor 
“ Oxford English Dictionary.” 

Herbert Craster, Sub-Librarian of 
Bodley. 

H. W. C. Davis, Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol. 

R. Ellis, Corpus Professor of Latin. 

W. M. Geldart, Vinerian Professor 
of English Law. 

Thos. Hodgkin, D C.L. 

A. H. Johnson, Fellow and Chaplain 
of All Souls. 

Beatrice Adelaide Lees. 

Eleanor C. Lodge, Tutor, 
Margaret Hall, 

F, Madan, Bodley’s Librarian. 

Anthony L. Mayhew. 

James A. H. Murray, Knt., Editor 
“Oxford English Dictionary.” 

Wm. Osler, Bart., Regius Professor 
of Medicine, 
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Congress in London in April next to invite historical scholars of 
all countries to co-operate in its preparation. 


Charles Plummer, Fellow of Corpus. 

Reginald L. Poole, Keeper of the 
Archives. 

A. B. Poynton, Fellow and Tutor of 
University. 

Robert 8. Rait, Fellow and Tutor, 
New College. 

J. 8. Reid, Professor of Ancient 
History (Cambridge). 

John Rhys, Kuat., P.C., Jesus Professor 
of Celtic, 

EK. Salter, Secretary, Oxford 
Historical Society. 

Arthur L. Smith, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol. 

J. A. Stewart, White’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Cuthbert 4H, io Fellow of 
Magdalen. 

E, W. Watson, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow and 
Classical Tutor, Magdalen. 

J. P. Whitney, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History (King’s College, 
London). 

J. Cook Wilson, Wykeham Professor 
of Logic. 

Joseph Wright, Corpus Professor of 
Comparative Philology. 





JEWISH COMMON PRAYER. 
(To tae Epiror ov tue “ Srecraton.”’] 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in his article on the book of Jewish 
Common Prayer, makes two rather surprising statements, 
He says: “It is strange to meet, ina book of Hebrew devotion, 
with suggestions of doctrines we had thought wholly Christian. 
Vicarious sacrifice is at least once suggested, and even imputed 
righteousness.” Upon what idea, if not that of vicarious 
sacrifice, is the whole Jewish ritual of sacrifice and atonement 
founded? Also your reviewer says: “ Ethically, too, we find 
several prayers of a distinctly Christian character. ‘Guard 
my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile, and to 
such as curse me let my soul be dumb.’” Nobody familiar 
with the thirty-fourth Psalm and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah could call this “distinctly Christian” or be surprised 
at finding such a prayer in a book of Hebrew devotion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. Austen LEIGH. 
2 Southcote Road, Reading. 





“NEW LIGHT ON BEETHOVEN.” 
[To tus Eprror or tas “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—The notice of my article in the Edinburgh Review under 
the above title is an absolute misrepresentation of its contents. 
To say that I made “a savage attack” on the Mass in D and 
the later Quartets is to use an expression totally unjustified 
by anything in my article, as anyone who reads it could see 
for himself. The assertion that I attributed anything in the 
style of Beethoven’s latest works to his deafness is made so 
as to convey a totally false impression as to what I really said. 
I was particular in emphasizing the fact that his deafness 
would have made not the slightest difference in his apprecia- 
tion of the essential relations of sound, but that it might have 
made a difference in his realization of the effects of instru- 
ments in actual performance; and Dr. Ernest Walker, a 
well-known and competent musician whom I quoted, is evidently 
of the same opinion. Essentials of music may be perfectly 
present to the mind of a deaf composer; incidental effects 
inseparable from the imperfection of instruments may not 
be. I drew that distinction carefully. The expression, “poor, 
dear man,” which I used in one place, is quoted with a sneer, 
without its context, so as to lead people to imagine that it 
represented my attitude of mind towards a composer whom 
I regard with nothing short of reverence. Anyone who read 
the article honestly would see that the words were a natural 
and sincere expression of sympathy, not for Beethoven the 
composer, but for Beethoven the man, in connexion with his 
pathetic letter to his graceless nephew. I hope any readers 
who noticed your reviewer's extraordinary travesty of the 
contents and purport of my article will do me the justice to 
read it for themselves and see what I really did say.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Hearnucote STaTHaM. 

6 Lancaster Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

[We are perfectly content that our readers should judge 
between Mr. Statham and our reviewer.—Eb, Spectator. } 





“WALKING ESSAYS.” 


[To rue Eprrorg or tux “ Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—Referring to the notice of “Walking Essays” by 








Arthur Hugh Sidgwick, in your issue of January 18th, I 
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notice that the reviewer mentions Walker Miles and speaks of 
him as though he were still living. Unfortunately this is not 
so, as I well know, having bad occasion frequently to make use 
of his very admirable guides when, accompanied by my friend, 
Mr. F. Swainson, the author of several books for boys, I have 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having one of Walker 
Miles’s books with me, without which I should have lost my 
way, finding by a somewhat lengthy experience that it is 
hopeless to rely for guidance upon the inhabitants of villages, 
who seem neither to take any interest in their own immediate 
surroundings nor to be acquainted with the country beyond 
their own borders.—I am, Sir, &c., 


26 Welldon Crescent, Harrow. Artuur A. NEALE. 





EASTER. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “Sprcrator.” | 

S1r,—As Easter falls this year on the earliest possible day 
#4 dislocates public business most inconveniently, the attempt 

ix the date somewhere about the first or second week of 
April will probably be made again. But is there any reason 
why schools should be bound by it? Some headmasters 
might regard it as an advantage to have their boys with them 
at Easter; it is the invariable practice here, and I believe at 
Haileybury. If the usual arrangement is followed this year 
Ascension Day will be in the holidays. (A parent might be 
tempted home from a warm climate to welcome his son, and 
a week of sharp frost might prevent the meeting. This is no 
imaginary case.)—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 

Radley College. 





WINDERMERE: 

QUEEN ADELAIDE’S HILL AND MILLERGROUND 
GLEN AND LANDING. 
[To rus Epiror or tus “Specraror,”’] 
Srr,—An opportunity has arisen for purchasing on behalf of 
the public the above beautiful property on the shores of 
Windermere, consisting of the hill immediately to the south 
of Millerground, known as Queen Adelaide’s Hill, with its 
lake foreshore, and the wooded glen and stream leading down 
to the boat-landing, together with the cottage and boathouse. 
There is no isolated hill contiguous to the main road and 
accessible from the lake anywhere between Bowness and 
Ambleside from which such incomparable views of Winder- 
mere can be obtained. Not only is the whole of the lake 
northward seen, but looking south the eye passes over the 
whole of the indented shores and wooded islands as far as the 
ferry, and is carried on beyond that to Gummershow and Lake- 
side, while the fells from Coniston Old Man in the west right 
round by Bowfell, the Langdales, Silver Howe, Fairfield to 
the High Street range in the east, are visible. Owing to 
private purchases in the past few years the public have really 
no rights of wandering on any part of the shore between 
Bowness and Waterhead, and it will be a great boon to have 
a considerable length of wooded shore and the beautiful 
grassy hill above it with such a prospect available for their 
enjoyment. 

We have been in communication with the Trustees of the 
property for some time, and they have now given us an 
option expiring in June, 1913, to purchase the property 
already described, amounting to about twenty acres, with 
the cottage and boathouse, for the sum of £5,000, which, in 
view of the prices for land obtaining in the neighbourhood, 
is not considered excessive. It is proposed to vest the pro- 
perty, if acquired, with the National Trust, for the benefit 
of the nation at large. This would ensure its natural beauties 
remaining undisturbed. That the local public are interested 
in the matter is quite plain from the fact that before we issued 
this appeal £2,800 out of the £5,000 has been locally promised. 
We have, therefore, no hesitation in appealing to the larger 
public who are lovers of the English Lakes. The time in 
which the money is to be raised is limited. It is therefore 
hoped that all to whom this scheme commends itself will 
send their subscriptions, or promises, at an early date, 
either to S. H. Hamer, Esq., Secretary, National Trust, 25, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.; Canon Rawnsley, Hon. 
Secretary to the National ‘rust, Crosthwaite Vicarage, 
Keswick; or to Gordon Somervell, Esq., Annesdale, Winder- 
mere.— We are, Sir, &c., 8. H. Hamer. 

H. D. Rawnstey. 
Gorpon SomERVELL. 


25 Victoria Street, 8.W. 





CARLYLE AND ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” } 
Siz,—I think that with the danger threatening St. Paul’s, 
many of your readers may be interested in the enclosed extract 
from a letter written in 1824 by Thomas Carlyle to his brother 
Alexander, and published by ©. E. Norton in the “ Early 
Letters.”—I am, Sir, &e., F. M, 

Hampstead. 

“I was hurrying along Cheapside into Newgate Street among a 
thousand bustling figures and the innumerable jinglings and 
rollings and crashings of many-coloured Labour when all at 
once in passing from the abode of John Gilpin, stunned by 
the tumult of his restless compeers, I looked up from the 
boiling throng through a little opening at the corner of the street 
and there stood St. Paul’s, with its columns and friezes, and its 
many wings of bleached yet unworn stone, with its statues and 
graves around it, with its solemn dome four hundred feet aboyo 
me, and its gold ball and cross gleaming in the evening sun, 
mane g up into the heavens through the vapours of our earthly 

omes! it was silent as Tadmor of the wilderness: gigantic, 
beautiful, enduring ; it seemed to frown with a rebuking pity on 
the vain scramble which it overlooked; at its feet were tomb- 
stones, above it was the everlasting sky, within priests, perhaps, 
were chanting hymns; it seemed to transmit with a stern voice 
the sounds of Death, Judgment, and Eternity through all the 
frivolous and fluctuating city. I saw it oft, and from various 
points, and never without new admiration,” 





WINTER SPORTS. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Being away from home, my Spectator for the 11th inst. 
has been delayed in reaching me, and I have only just read the 
somewha* pessimistic letter on winter sports published in 
that number, which, with your permission, I should like briefly 
to refute. Your correspondent has no quarrel with the winter 
sports themselves, but with the way they are carricd out, 
contending they are not adequately supervised. Now it is on 
this point of supervision that I wish to lay stress, and I have 
had experience of Mirren, Wengen, Adelboden, Grindelwald, 
Grimmi-Alp, Villars, Montana, Davos, and Morgins. 

Unless beginners disregard the expert advice that is always 
on tap in the hotels in all these villages, they are safer and 
almost as well supervised as when crossing a London street 
under the genial protection of a policeman. It is obvious that 
adults cannot be coerced, only warned; and if beginners, 
elated at the ease with which bulance on ski is attained, essay 
to jump, they are simply riding for a fall. Personally I have 
never come across an example of this rasliness; in fact, as a 
nation we are considered by the leading ski-runners as hardly 
adventurous enough. 

But to come to statistics which I have just obtained from 
Dr. Lemon, the official father of all the visitors in this village. 
From before Christmas there have been continually close on 
two hundred, an ever-changing population, mostly composed 
of beginners in Alpine sports. Here is the list of accidents: 
one dislocated shoulder, two sprained ankles, two sprained 
knees. No one could pronounce this a heavy casualty list. Nota 
bone broken by one of the continually changing two hundred. 
Just a few sprains and one dislocated shoulder; surely a less 
hazardous mode of life and better supervised than that of the 
wayfarer who braves the traffic of a big city of to-day. Your 
correspondent’s sinister suggestion that “so very little is 
heard of winter sport accidents” is easily explained. The 
simple reason is that there are so few to hear about. And this 
particularly applies to ski-ing, the sport that has so rapidly 
outstripped all others in popularity. Of course one cannot 
help sympathizing with your correspondent for the unfortunate 
accident from which he is still suffering, but it seems hardly 
fair on winter sports to suggest that because he met with a 
bobsleigh accident—after sunset, too—that they are not care- 
fully enough supervised. And I would remind him that there 
are centres where bobsleighing—admittedly the most dangerous 
and least patronized sport—is very little practised.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wit A. Gapsy. 

Morgins-les-Bains, Switzerland: January 18th, 1913. 





COINCIDENCES? 
(To tum Eprron or ture “Specrator.”} 
Srr,—As an apprentice in the barque ‘Victoria Cross’ of 
Liverpool, loading rails for Caleutta in Middlesbro’ dock some 
years ago, I dreamt in the early hours of one morning that 
my mother, whom three weeks before I had left in apparently 
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perfect health, was dead, and I awoke with that conviction, 
and nothing I could do would rid me of it; it hung round me 
all day like a fog, for there are dreams and dreams. I did 
not go ashore that evening with my fellow apprentices, but 
determined to write home and relieve my mind, and, prior to 
doing so, was standing by the gangway, which consisted merely 
of a couple of planks sloping down to the quay, having a smoke 
and yarn with the steward, and was telling him of my dream 
when the gangway shook and, as I expected, a moment after- 
wards a telegraph lad put his head over the rail and asked for 
me. Before I opened the wire I told the steward it was con- 
cerning my mother, and so it was, asking me to come home 
at once. I travelled all night and got home next afternoon 
just in time for the funeral ; my mother had died a couple of 
days before. The foregoing is only part of my dream, which 
involved other coincidences, strange to say, in the same 
evnnexion, but the whole yarn would be too long to be 
interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., J. d. EZ. 
Liverpool, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression, In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


—_o—— 
YOUTH’S DEBT. 


WHEN in the pretty wood 

The larches spurtle red for the year’s turning, 
Then, in men’s moving blood, 

Sweet April does set frolic fires a-burning. 


But now, since the trees stand 

Naked and deep asleep, yet natheless yearning 
For the spring’s kindling hand, 

Let youth go forth, and set the woods a-burning. 


Such quick fire is in youth 

(And this youth knows, having no other learning), 
That where it moves, in truth, 

Its touch shall set the dead earth’s soul a-burning. 


’Tis good all debts to pay; 
So let youth thank the sweet year for his turning, 
And newly every day 
Go forth, go forth, to set the woods a-burning. 
Rose Macavtay. 


BOOKS. 
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FOUNDATIONS.* 
Tue title given to this collection of theological essays is 
explained by Mr. Nevile Talbot in his opening essay on “ The 
Modern Situation.” He attempts to show that modern 
scepticism goes deeper than that of last century and must be 
met by a new examination of the groundworks of the faith. 
The Victorian Age, he tells us, for all its so-called agnosticism, 
still reposed upon certain unquestioned religious and moral 
assumptions, whereas our latter-day materialism assumes 
nothing, and questions all the old watchwords, such as self- 
sacrifice, patriotism, progress, and even the foundation of all 
religion and morality in the existence of God. Mr. Talbot is 
a preacher, and it is his function to put his case so as to arrest 
attention; but when he leaves generalities we do not see that 
he points to anything in the present situation which had not 
been realized by the great poets and thinkers of the Victorian 
Age. Mr. Talbot seems to forget that the optimism of Mill 
and Cobden is not that of Tennyson and Browning. Of course 
it may be true that English Christians have accepted the 
results of these prophetic writers withont undergoing the 
strain of their processes. It requires a man of imaginative 
genius to appreciate, for example, the implications of the 











* Foundations: a Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought. 
By Seven Oxford Men. London: Macmillan and Co. [{10s, 6d, net.) 











Copernican revolution. But Mr. Talbot is right in pointing 
out that modern scepticism has extended ite attack from 
religion to morality, and in urging that the only defence of 
Christian morality lies in the Christian religion, 

The essays that follow are not equally “fundamental,” nor 
are they of equal value; but they are alike in this, that they 
state clearly and straightforwardly what the writer himself 
believes without any attempt at reconciling this belief with 
older views. They are constructive, and not destructive or 
apologetic. The essay which will be most eagerly scanned by 
the reader who is not a professed theologian, and, we may ada, 
that which in our judgment most deserves careful study, is 
Mr. Streeter’s essay on “ The Historic Christ,” in which he 
deals with the life of Our Lord in regard to modern problems, 
especially that of apocalyptic eschatology. Mr. Streeter gives 
full weight to the arguments of Schweitzer as to Our Lord’s 
belief in the imminence of the Divine Kingdom, and does not 
explain away the series of passages which assert that it will 
come in that generation; at the same time he refuses to 
explain away the collective force of many passages of a 
different tenor, such as the parables of the mustard seed, 
the leaven, and the seed growing secretly. He points out 
that these two conceptions of the Kingdom are respectively 
the later apocalyptic and the earlier prophetic conceptions, 
and that Our Lord combined them in His teaching by intey- 
preting both in the light of their underlying principles. “ The 
essential idea of the Kingdom is the realization of the rule of 
God: wherever, then, evil is being rebuffed and good is 
triumphing, the Kingdom is, just so far, in the act of being 
realized.” In the same spirit Mr. Streeter meets Schweitzer’s 
contention that Our Lord's teaching was only an interimsethit 
or morality for the short period intervening before the final 
catastrophe, and shows that the approaching end of the 
world is never adduced as a motive in the case of even the 
most startling of the anti-worldly precepts. Generally 
the value of the apocalyptic idea is found in the unique morw! 
grasp which is characteristic of the New Testament. 

“The summits of certain mountains are seen only at rare 
moments when, their cloud-cap rolled away, they stand out stark 
and ‘clear. So in ordinary life ultimate values and eternal issues 
are normally obscured by minor duties, petty cares, and small 
ambitions ; at the bedside of a dying man the cloud is often lifted 
In virtue of the eschatological hope our Lord and His first disciples 
found themselves standing, as it were, at the bedside of a dying 
world. Thus for a whole generation the cloud of lesser interests 
was rolled away, and ultimate values and eternal issues stood out 
before them stark and clear, as never before or since in the history 
of our race. The majority of men in all ages best serve their kind 
by a life of quiet duty, in the family, at their daily work, and in 
the support of certain definite and limited public and philan- 
thropic causes. Such is the normal way of progress, But it has 
been well for humanity that during one great epoch the belief 
that the end of all was near turned the thoughts of the highest 
minds away from practical and local interests, even of the first 
importance, like the condition of slaves in Capernaum or the 
sanitation of Tarsus.” 

Next in importance to Mr. Streeter’s essay we should rank 
the two contributions of Mr. Temple. That upon the Church 
contains nothing that can be called novel, but it is an excellent 
exposition of a subject upon which most people's ideas are 
indistinct, and in the course of it he clears away several 
popular misconceptions. His other essay, on “The Divinity 
of Christ,” is an attempt to restate the fact of that divinity 
in terms of “ spirit” rather than of “substance,” in pursuance, 
it is interesting to be told, of an idea expressed by his father, 
the Archbishop, as long ago as 1857, that “ we are in want 
of, and are gradually being forced into, a theology based on 
psychology.” If the middle aged reader is prepared to be 
lenient to the exuberance and dogmatism of youth, anjntioes 
not object to see St. Paul put in his place below St. .& "a, and 
the good points of Athanasius and Augustine,d .selm and 
Abelard collected into a new synthesis, whilir what is mere 
“nonsense” in their views is rejected, he 2,11 find that the 
essay repays attention. We cannot epit, mize the argument 
here, but a short quotation may attrar t the reader to pursue 
it for himself :— a 

“If it is only in Christ that we have any clear vision of God, 
it is also only in Christ that we have any clear vision of Mam 
Our attempts to formulate the doctrine of the Incarnation are 
attempts to state a unique fact in terms which are drawn from 
our ordinary experience ; and that is from the nature of the case 
impossible. We use terms—Divinity and Humanity—whose 
meaning is only revealed in Christ, to account for the fact of 





Christ. Weare involved in the mistake of regarding Christ as 
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the problem, instead of regarding Him as the solution of the 
roblem. We do not. know what Matter is when we look at 
Matter alone; only when Spirit dwells in Matter and uses it as a 
tool do we learn the capacities of Matter. The sensitiveness of 
eye and ear, the delicacy of the artist’s touch, are achievements 
which we should never anticipate from the study of the lifeless. 
So, too, we do not know what Humanity really is, or of what 
achievements it is capable, until Divinity indwells init. If we 
are'to form a right coriception of God, we must look at Christ. 
The wise question is not, ‘Is Christ Divine?’ but ‘ What is God 
like?’ And the answer to that is ‘Christ.’ So, too, we must not 
form a conception of Humanity and either ask if Christ is Human, 
or insist on reducing Him to the limits of our conception; we 
must ask, ‘What is Humanity?’ and look at Christ to find the 
answer. We only know what Matter is when Spirit dwells in it; 
we only know what Man is when God dwells in him.” 
Another valuable and timely essay is that of Mr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson on “The Principle of Authority.” He takes 
authority in the sense of “auotoritas” and understands by it 
“the corporate witness of the saints to the validity of the 
spiritual experience upon which their lives are based,” in this 
way avoiding any contrast between Church and Bible and any 
suggestion of infallibility in either. The place of authority in 
religion corresponds to its place in education, and the life of 
the individual Christian generally proceeds from a state of 
tutelage, through one of “abstract freedom,” to the final stage 
of “ concrete freedom,” in which the believer gives in his own 
assent to what was at first accepted on authority. It will be 
readily seen how much more closely such a view of authority 
answers to the facte of life than does either the High Church 
view, which. regards it as vested in a hierarchy of officials, 
culminating when carried to a logical conclusion in the Pope, or 
the Lutheran view which understands by itan individual “ witness 
of the Spirit.” The second half of the essay is devoted to Church 
order, and Mr. Rawlinson bas many interesting things to say 
about the ministry. We are sorry to notice that he speaks, 
without explanation, of the clergy as the “organs” of the 
people of God, a metaphor which is responsible for many 
false conclusions; and advocates, without argument, a drastic 
subdivision of dioceses,on the ground that bishops are at 
present “unknown by face” to the majority of their laity. 
But a commander-in-chief must be “unknown by face” to 
the rank and file of his army. Before the Church of England 
surrenders to the cry for a “ drastic” multiplication of dioceses 
it must make up its mind whether it wants in its bishops 
merely genial gentlemen to be always going their rounds 
patting Chureh workers on the back, or whether it wants wise 
leaders. In the latter case it will find its organs of geniality 
in archdeacons and suffragan bishops and allow the diocesan 
to rule. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS.* 


Tuts survey of the greatest family of financiers in the world 
is not brought up to date and is not the work of a scientific 
historian. Round the Napoleons of finance much legend has 
gathered. The author appears to acceptitall. Yet we dare 
say there are a great many readers who have assumed the 
existence of the Rothschild influence as so much a matter of 
course that they have not troubled to ask themselves how and 
whence it arose any more than they are prepared to account 
for the existence of great natural phenomena, and this book 
will-at least tell them the main facts. According to their 
prejudices or historical susceptibilities they will make reserva- 
tion in the course of the author's decorative narrative. 

The Jewish talent for finance is, as it were, a physical 
characteristic of the race, like a tint of skin or a fineness 
or coarseness of hair in other races. It is extraordinary how 
t} ~“*slent, like the characteristic facial features of the race, 

"8 P*.isted through the ages. Oppression and national 

eclipse hi u. sever sufficed to obliterate either the one or the 
other. Ine, countries, where the financial talent has been 
used for explding duller-witted people, there is a broad 
resentment agains the Jews which is almost a popular 
movement. Such *thing is to be seen in Russia, where 
so many peasants and :..,1) traders have fallen into financial 
servitude to Jews that nore is a popular affirmation. of 
the policy, unenlightened «1. itself, of forbidding the 
Jews to live outside certain Ai-tricts. In every civilized 
country, except perhaps Spain, Yowish finance plays an 
increasingly important, if not alwa_, yisible, part. We 
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believe this in its larger manifestations to be often a useful 
part. Certainly Great Britain bas no reason to look baek 
with regret on the finance of the Rothschilds. But the 
great prejudice of anti-Semitism is alwnys ready to spring to 
life among a certain number of quite well-educated people, 
who lay undue stress on particular facts and make everything 
else fit in with their peculiar reading of history. In every 
political tendency which they dislike they see the Jewish 
hand at work. They start at every shadow when a Jew js 
near. We all know the terrible misdirections of justice which 
civilized men are capable of when anti-Semitism becomes the 
obsession of a sufficient number of influential persons. We 
need look no further than France or the Dreyfus case for 
proof. 

In England we trace signs that anti-Semitism is raising its 
head after having been almost non-existent for many genera- 
tions. The rather insignificant movement is headed by a few 
intellectuals. of more wit than stability. No doubt much 
material is ready to their hands. A cloud of suspicion and 
gossip about the commercial dealings of members of the 
Government has appeared at a time when three Jews happen 
to hold important offices under the Crown. We ourselves, 
although we have no doubt of the personal integrity of every 
member of the present Administration, have censured some of 
them for consenting to, or refraining from vetoing dealings 
which were bound to give rise to an appearance of evil. 
Those members whose conduct has been indiscreet, or, if you 
will, not governed by a sufficient sense of the need for ‘a 
meticulous delicacy wherever the financial interests of the 
nation were concerned, happen to be Jews. This is an 
unhappy fact, and we should think it would make them 
resolved to be very careful in future. Having taken this 
attitude towards them, however, we are particularly anxious 
to repeat that, in our judgment, anti-Semitism is a con- 
temptible and fanatical thing, and it is especially contemptible 
because it is unnecessary. Great Britain can be well and 
faithfully served by the talents of her Jewish citizens. And 
we are certain that she will be so served, provided that there 
is no attempt to claim that Jewish finance shall not be 
subject to the antiseptic of public criticism. 

The founder of the great financial house of Rothschild was 
one Maier Amschel, who a little over a hundred years ago 
was 2 small shopkeeper in the Jewish quarter of Frankfort. 
His sons became millionaires; his grandsons multi-millionaires. 
To-day the Rothschild influence is of importance on every 
European Bourse. The author says :— 

“The Rothschilds, however, never cared for loans to private 

individuals. ‘If there is question of a loan, let it be toa State,’ 
was their motto, It would be extremely difficult to calctilate how 
much profit they made by these loans to princes and States. 
They were never content in those days with the mere interest 
on the capital they advanced, but they also engaged in very 
extensive speculation on ’Change with the stock which a State 
issued on the strength of their operations. By this means the 
firm became a financial power of the first magnitude, and we may 
recognize one of the chief foundations of their success in the 
action of Maier Amschel when he sent his five sons to open banks 
in five important cities. The third son, Nathan, captured London 
and England, while his younger brother James ruled at Paris. 
The fourth son became the financial prince of Italy ; the eldest 
of the brothers controlled the financial situation throughout 
Germany from his office at Frankfort; and the second son, 
Solomon, lived at Vienna and was regarded as the Croesus of 
the dual monarchy. Within the space of a hundred years the 
Rothsehild family made a fortune amounting wo more than four 
hundred million pounds sterling.” 
The origin of the name “ Rothschild” is, apparently, obscure, 
but it probably is to be explained by the fact that a red shield 
—replaced later by a green shield—was the sign of the shop 
in which Maier Amschel was born and that he was given a 
surname from it by his fellow Jews. Thesons of Maier Amschel, 
who were planted out in the European capitals, like the brothers 
of Napoleon, as monarchs of finance, agreedalways to co-operate. 
Their father had instructed them todo so. They were content 
with moderate profits, but as their business was on the grand 
scale the aggregate profits were huge. They were cautious. 
They were all men who inspired, and apparently deserved, 
confidence. Nathan Rothschild, who captured London, helped 
the Bank of Engiand to meet its obligations in 1825. The 
brothers knew that the collapse of well-known bankers and 
merchants would undermine confidence, and they were always 
ready ina crisis to give credit within reason. This practice 
helped them quite as much as it helped others. 
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Co-operation was not the only habit which the brothers 
adopted on the advice of their father. They kept together as 
far as possible by a system of intermarriage, cousins 
marrying cousins, and uncles (in two cases, we think) marrying 
nieces. s ‘ 

An example of Jewish foresight is related in the words of 
Nathan Rothschild, the conqueror of London. It refers, of 
course, to the Peninsular War :— 

«“<*When I settled in London,’ Nathan Rothschild continued. 
‘the East India Company had eight hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold to sell. I went to the sale and bought itall. I 
knew the Duke of Wellington must have it; I had bought a great 
many of his bills at a discount. The Government sent for me and 
said that they must have it. When they had got it, they did not 
know how to get it to Portugal. I undertook all that, and sent it 
through France. It was the best business that I have ever done.’ ” 
As regards the Waterloo crisis the author gives the legend 
of Nathan Rothschild’s visit to the field of battle, of his 
rush back to London as soon as he had convinced himself 
that Wellington was winning, of his crossing the Channel in 
a small vessel during a dangerous gale, and of his heavy 
buyings in a depressed market. The market, of course, 
was depressed after Ligny and Quatrebras. It was Nathan 
Rothschild’s game to depress it more and more till the news 
of Waterloo arrived by the leisurely methods of those days 
and sent prices up again. We believe, however, that there is 
sufficient evidence that the news of Waterloo was brought 
to Nathan Rothschild in London by his agents. The 
Rothschilds have, in a sense, grown rich at the expense of the 
countries in which they have lived, but they have never 
betrayed those countries, and several times have done 
them good service. The author sketches the history, not 
only of the English Rothschilds, but those of Paris, 
Naples, Frankfort, and Vienna, Of the Paris house he 
says :-— 

“The power and. prestige of the Parisian house of the 
Rothschilds diminished somewhat during the latter years of the 
life of Baron Alphonse. ‘This was due to changes in the general 
economic conditions which were bound to put an end to the 
unassailable power of the Rothschilds. The firm still plays a 
very considerable part in the financial life of France, but-its 
power is not as absolute as it was in the time of Baron James. 
It now rarely engages in large financial transactions. It has 
not the energy for such operations as Baron James had.” 





ENGLAND'S WEAK POINTS.* 
THE object of this vigorously written and designedly provo- 
cative little book is to discredit the foreign policy of the 
British Government and to create the impression that this 
country is already on the down grade, and is hastening her 
inevitable fall by the steps she is described as having taken 
to-maintain her position in view of the emergence of Germany 
asa mighty world-Power. We have sometimes wondered to 
what depths of slothfulness, self-complacency, and inefficiency 
England might not have sunk as a nation if it had not 
been for the vivifying effect of German rivalry and the 
healthy competition in the arts of peace, no less than of 
war, which the wonderful rise of Germany has forced upon 
her. Even as it is, our condition in the eyes of this “ German 
Resident” is pitiful enough, with his catalogue of fifteen 
“rules of life reverenced by the Briton,” such as: ‘ Never 
reflect, consider, or rack your brains,” “ Make no unne- 
eessary exertion,” “ Never learn anything about foreign 
nations,’ “Never keep an engagement unless it has to do 
with amusement or sport,” “Don’t be thorough,” and so on, 
He gives us about 150,000 “ really capable men according to 
German ideas” out of our whole population. Generalisations 
of this kind are not always convincing, but, althongh the 
peculiarities of the English character have always been rather 
baffling to foreign critics, we may freely confess that there 
has been some slackening of the moral fibre and capacity for 
sustained and energetic labour which have built up English 
supremacy, Perhaps the most consolatory reflection is that 
thinking Englishmen are fully alive to the dangers which beset 
us, and could without difficulty point to more disquieting 
symptoms than any signalized by the writer, among them 
the growing reliance on socialistic legislation, copied largely 
from Germany. All is not lost if we realize our faults and 
understand the tremendons nature of the task which is laid 
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upon the pregent and coming generation of our countrymen ; 


and we are much mistaken if criticism of this sweeping and 
contemptuous kind will not act rather as a stimulus than as a 
depressing influence. The tone, on the other hand, in which 
the German resident glorifies the virtues, the achievements, 
and the policy of his own country rather gives the impression 
of a man shouting to keep up his own spirits. 

The volume is inspired by peculiar animosity against Sir 
Edward Grey, whom the author oddly describes as the fifth of 
the “great political adventurers produced during the last fifteen 
years, the others being Chamberlain, Alexeieff, Delcassé, and 
Isvolski,” and as being “filled absolutely with envy, hatred, 
and malice as regards Germany.” One wonders in what sort of 
world this writer, who describes himself as having spent fifteen 
years in this country, can have lived to have formed such a con- 
ception of the Foreign Secretary. It would be unkindata moment 
when a turn of the wheel has brought a striking acknowledg- 
ment from all Europe, in the meeting of the peace delegates 
in London, of Sir Edward Grey’s moderation and wisdom, to 
take too seriously such an ebullition of temper and ill-feeling ; 
and our readers will not require us on this occasion to 
vindicate his policy by a restatement of our views on the 
international events of the last few years. It will be enough 
to say that we have never questioned the right of Germany 
to her friendships and alliances, and that we can afford to 
treat with calmness attacks on our Government for not 
having harnessed themselves to the triumphal car of that 
great nation. We are inclined to agree with the writer that 
it would be a more difficult matter than is sometimes imagined 
to starve out a country provided, as this is, with hundreds of 
ports (a consideration which makes it all the more important 
to guard against naval raids by sufficient armed forces within 
it); and we may admit that the fear of attack is often 
exaggerated. But to upbold the delusion that England con- 
templates an attack on Germany is inexcusable in a writer 
familiar, as he states himself to be, with hundreds of 
Englishmen of every class and calling, and a diligent student 
of our press. 

Another delusion widely held in Germany is to be found 
in this book. It is that the self-governing colonies are 
all destined to break away from the Empire. South Africa, 
Australasia, and Canada will all in turn within the next fifty 
years declare their independence of the Mother Country, simply, 
as the author says, “ by reason of the danger from Germany.” 
To home observers it seems clear, on the contrary, that foreign 
pressure is the great factor which is destined to weld the 
British Empire into firmer union. We should like to hear 
“German Resident's” comments on the latest naval develop- 
ments oversea, which make his speculations appear no less 
dreamy than some of the forecasts of the course of European 
politics on which he ventured before the outbreak of the present 
war. This German author insists in an interesting passage of 
his book on the friendship between Russia and Germany, 
based on both countries being firm “ believers in the blessings 
of a monarchy” and neither of them “a prey to the caprice 
and quarrels of parties as in France and England.” The 
question whether democratically governed states are destined 
to survive, or are best fitted to do so, in the rivalry of the 
nations, is one of surpassing importance; but if democracy 
is proving itself a very difficult form of government, military 
despotisms, however tempered “by due consideration given 
to the people,” are not exempt from their own dangers, as we 
might show if we cared to resort to our critic’s plain 
speaking. 

We cannot close this notice without a reference to the 
almost lyrical terms in which “a German Resident” descants 
upon the “ good qualities of this wonderful island race” (so 
terribly lacking, however, in strenuousness and mental 
capacity)—tbeir physical grace and beauty, their gentleness, 
good nature, generosity, wealth of confidence, and goodwill 
towards everyone, and so on. ‘The British, he says, are God- 
fearing, “honourable in faith and in trust, self-sufficing, 
modest, quiet, absolutely loyal to king and country, admirably 
proud of their great past, high-minded, brave as_ heroes, 
capable of enthusiasm for all that is noble, devoted to what 
is excellent and thinking often of it, hating evil slander of thei: 
neighbours, quick to help, and of pleasant, kindly manners.’ 
What a pity that such a race should court destruction by a 
mistaken adherence to the policy of so violent and unscrupulous 
a statesman as Sir Edward Grey! 
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MRS. MASTERMAN’S POEMS.* 


Durina the last six years short poems have occasionally 
appeared in the weekly papers, including our own columns, 
signed “ Lucy Lyttelton,” which to those who care for poetry 
seemed remarkable for their complete detachment from current 
modes of verse. Apart from their technical skill, they showed 
the uncommon union of imaginative gifts with unstudied 
simplicity. Those pieces have now been collected, with a few 
additions, into a slim volume of some sixty pages. What 
Meleager wrote of Sappho’s verses is true of them: Ba:d piv 
GAAa dda. It may be our conservatism, but, though all are 
good, we like best those we had read before. There are at 
Jeast half-a-dozen pieces which would deserve a place in 
any anthology of contemporary poetry. Detachment from 
fashionable forms is compensated by fidelity to the purest 
classical tradition. Here is nothing strained or over-coloured 
or insincere, no slipsbod phrase or halting cadence or “ literary ” 
epithet. The first piece, the child’s poem about Babylon, 
has the sense of the mingled infinity and homeliness of all 
mysteries, ‘The Sphinx,” “Southern Cross,” and, in a very 
different vein, “He shall gather them in,” ave examples of 
high fancies cunningly linked to concrete things; best of all, 
perhaps, “Black Madonna” displays that continuity of human 
endeavour on which Mrs. Masterman loves to dwell. 
“T have no memory of my first name, 
Cybele I was when men built this place, 
And set me here and ringed me round with flame, 
And incense blew in gusts across my face. 
Mary my name is now; but still the same 
Sorrows are poured before me for my grace.” 
She shows no small mastery of measures whether in the 
half-ballad form of “ Innocents’ Day,” or the fairy lilt of the 
“Cradle Song,” or the fantasy of “Midsummer Night,” 
where words attain the fragility of tones of music, or the 
robuster strains of the “ Tramp’s Song,” or the ex- 
quisiteness of “Sea Lure.” More characteristic are those 
peems which embody the sense of ever-present spiritual 
realities. Sometimes the result is a simple devotional poem, 
like the beautiful “ Evening Hymn in a City.” Sometimes, 
as in “ Vox Infirmitatis,” it is the record of a subtler 
spiritual need. 
“ Not for our soon-forgotten day ; 
Not that our looks are slow and blind; 
That Thou hast set the mountain way 
For lame and stumbling feet to find ; 
In hands too small hast Jaid the sword— 
Not for our weakness spare us, Lord. 
But for our single day of might, 
When, long remote, the tempests blow 
The hidden altar flames to sight, 
And high the immortal beacons show. 
When these great hours shall lie forgot, 
Have mercy, Lord, and spare us not. 
Have mercy, when the glassy tide 
Stirs not the stiller haven’s sleep ; 
Our coward prayers be then denied, 
The harbour with Thy surges sweep, 
And hale into the clamorous seas 
The ships that shelter there at ease.” 
But best of all, perhaps, are those poems, such as “The 
Mystic,” “ Victoria Street,” and “ Tenebrae,” where there is 
no completed thought, only the sense of the unseen, of the 
thinness of the screen that separates the mortal from im- 
mortality. Mystical poetry in its essence must be vague and 
shadowy, but this should not imply any lack of precision in 
style. Mrs. Masterman realizes this, and, however intangible 
the thought may be, her images and phrases are extraordinarily 
clear-cut and apt. For instance, she is speaking of one who 
tried to drown a great sorrow in endless little activities :— 
“So shall the seasons unrecorded go, 
And passing of the days memorial 
Like feet of mourners muted in the snow.” 
It is an admirable image. 

Lest we should appear to give too high praise to this little 
book, we desire to point out a danger to which Mrs. Masterman, 
in common with most modern singers, seems to be liable. 
Sometimes she is betrayed into an ambitious and metaphysical 
form, in which her vision is less clear and individual, and 
in consequence she falls into rhetoric, from which at her 
best she is free. Such is the “ Invocation” and “In Time of 
Defeat”; such are the few poems with a purpose, as “ The 
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Cry of the Slain”; such is even the fine poem, “Even unto 
this Day”; such most conspicuously is the “Song of Revolu- 
tion,” where she attempts an unfamiliar and unsuitable form. 
In these pieces she may be intellectually but she is not 
imaginatively convinced, and consequently she does not show 
the freshness of fancy and atmosphere which is so notable in 
the rest. A proof that in these her inspiration has ebbed is seen 
in the fact that most of them have a flat and unlovely close, a 
thing unknown in the others. We are convinced that “ East 
London,” for example, is the result of a genuine experience, 
but Mrs. Masterman’s imagination is apathetic, whatever her 
heart may feel, and we have only to contrast it with a 
poem like “The Japanese Widow,” to see the difference 
between a poetic and a merely emotional achievement. Mrs, 
Masterman’s work is so good that she owes it to herself to 
be most scrupulous in her choice. She is no “occasional” 
poet, ready to rhyme on anything, but one who must wait for 
the great moment and the divine fire. 





PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES.* 

“OrrtEN I have found a Portrait superior in real instruction 
to half-a-dozen written ‘Biographies ’—as Biographies are 
written; or, rather, let me say, I have found that the Portrait 
was as a small lighted candle by which the Biographies could 
for the first time be read, and some human interpretation be 
made of them; the Biographical Personage no longer an 
empty impossible Phantasm, or distinctly Aggregate of incon- 
sistent rumours (in which state, alas, his usual one, he is 
worth nothing to anybody, except it be asa dried thistle for 
Pedants to thrash, and for men to fly out of the way of)—but 
yielding at last some features which one could admit to be 
human.” Thus Carlyle (himself the greatest adept at literary 
portraiture) on the occasion of a National Scottish Exhibition, 
1854. 

Mr. Gosse’s literary criticism has ever and again been 
illuminated by portraits of writers drawn by his pen from 
life, which have proved candles, by whose light it has been 
delightfully amusing—and often subtly profitable—to read 
their works. It is a discredited and heavily discounted 
formula of praise to put a living author by the side of a 
famous dead one, but a reader familiar with Mr. Gosse’s 
skill in hitting off human peculiarities cannot refrain from 
coupling his name with that of the greatest master of 
the art of painting with the pen. He does not, of course, 
deal in Carlyle’s chiaroscuro ; the features of his subject do 
not start forth from such tragic shadows, nor are they lit by 
such flaring lights of enthusiasm, nor are they distorted by 
the force of poetic laughter; but they are vividly alive and 
their traits are noted by an eye which seizes as readily upon 
what is comic as upon what is imposing, and every observa- 
tion is recorded by a hand skilful in composition. His 
portrait of Ibsen is a masterpiece of malice (in the delectable 
sense of that word) and of sensitive respect; his portrait of 
Coventry Patmore is another, and in this volume of essays 
there are more examples of his art as excellent. Read this 
description of Swinburne, for instance :~ 

“The world is familiar from portraits, and still better from 
caricatures, with his unique appearance, He was short, with sloping 
shoulders, from which rose a long and slender neck, surmounted 
by a very large head. The cranium seemed to be out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of the structure. His spine was rigid, and 
though he often bowed the heaviness of his head, lasso papa- 
vera collo, he seemed never to bend his back. . . . He did not know 
fatigue ; his agility and brightness were almost mechanical. I 
never heard him complain of a headache or of a toothache. He 
required very little sleep, and occasionally when I have parted 
from him in the evening after saying ‘Good-night,’ he has 
simply sat back in the deep sofa in his sitting-room, his little feet 
close together, his arms against his side, folded in his frock-coat, 
like a grasshopper in its wing-covers, and fallen asleep, apparently 
for the night, before I could blow out the candles and steal forth 
from the door. ... He was more a hypertrophied intelligence 
than a man, His vast brain seemed to weigh down and give 
solidity to a frame otherwiss as light as thistledown, a body 
almost as immaterial as that of a fairy. In the streets he had 
the movements of a somnambulist, and often I have seen him 
passing like a ghost across the traffic of Holborn, or threading 
the pressure of carts eastward in Gray’s Inn Road, without 
glancing to the left or the right, like something blown before 
the wind.” 

In his talk, Mr. Gosse says, “he was like that little geyser 
in Iceland which is always simmering, but which, if it is 
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irritated by having pieces of turf thrown into it, instantly 
boils over and flings its menacing column at the sky.” Mr. 
Gosse has described him in his penitential mood, in excite- 
ment, and in the eestasies of recitation, and he has recorded 
one or two specimen sentences, in which we catch an echo of 
Swinburne’s voice, for instance: “ He had better be careful. 
If I am obliged” [very slowly] “to take the cudgel in my 
band” [in rapid exultation] “the rafters of the hovel in which 
be skulks and sniggers shall ring with the loudest whacks ever 
administered in discipline or chastisement to a howling churl.” 
But though the portrait of Swinburne is the most striking, 
even a reviewer cannot omit all mention of the others. Here 
is a description of J. H. Shorthouse. Mr. Gosse begins by 
saying that he was one of the most eighteenth-century-looking 
people who have been seen in our day, not in the Gainsborough 
or Romney manner, but by recalling a mask in some serious 
romantic pastoral of Italy about the year 1750. 

“He did not seem a part of actual existence; he made his 
entry facendo il bergamasco, and one almost expected him to take 
off his large artificial face, so much too big for his body, and reveal 
aliving Shorthouse below. With this curious illusion of wearing 
a mask were connected his love of a discreet but unusual gaiety 
of colour in dress, and the movements of his soft, slightly pre- 
latical hands. His extreme courtesy and his few and stereotyped 
but unusual gestures made it easy to think of a Shorthouse, 
scarcely changed at all, moving in the kaleidoscopic procession 
of figures in some Neapolitan festival.” 

Mr. Gosse gives us an admirable account of Bishop 
Creighton, a pathetic, surprising, but altogether convincing 
sketch of “Orion” Horne, a criticism of M. André Gide’s 
aovels, which will be a boon to English readers on the look-out 
foran unread French writer of first-rate merit; and among 
others is an essay on Andrew Lang, which not only evokes him 
to the mind’s eye, but says some excellently true things about 
his work; the last sentence of it sums up the central criticism 
on which any just estimate of that work must turn: ‘ Lang’s 
only misfortune was not to be completely in contact with life, 
and his work will survive exactly where he was most faithful 
to his innermost illusions.’ In other words, his love of romance 
limited his sympathies as a critic, but made him a poet. 
Portraits and Sketches is one of Mr. Gosse’s books in which 
his talents as an artist and a critic have united most happily 
to instruct and delight us. 


THE BIBLE TO-DAY.* 
We do not, as a rule, notice episcopal charges, which, from 
their very nature, travel over a large variety of topics. 
But the Bishop of Norwich at his primary visitation has 
struck out a new line by dividing his charge into two parts. 
The olla podrida of diocesan affairs are discussed in a separate 
document issued only to the clergy of the diocese; a second 
part of the charge, dealing with the new point of view from 
which the Bible must be regarded, is published, so that it 
may be read by anyone interested in the subject; and we 
hope it may be read very widely. The Bishop seems to have 
recognized that what is at present incapacitating the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church of England from exercising its 
proper influence upon opinion is the non possumus attitude 
which it has taken up in regard to the new science of criticism, 
and in this charge to his clergy, who belong largely to 
that party, he states the main considerations which to-day 
must govern the interpretation and teaching of the 
Seriptures. The charge is written not only, as we need 
hardly say, with the utmost reverence, but with admirable 
lucidity, and with a persuasiveness too often lacking in 
the advocates of the higher criticism. Especially we 
admire the skill with which the case for the new exegesis 
is gradually built up, and assent claimed to general prin- 
ciples before any conclusions are drawn as to particular 
consequences, so that when these are introduced they seem 
inevitable. In fact, in these pages Dr. Pollock exhibits not 
only the trained habit of a schoolmaster who knows how to 
put new truth before his pupils in the most easily digestible 
form, but something also of the pleader’s art, for which his 
clan is distinguished. Perhaps one chapter, that in which he 
defends the question put to deacons at ordination: “Do you 
unfeignedly believe all the canonical scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments?” will hardly escape the charge of special 


* The Bible To-day: the Second Part of a Charge delivered at his Primary 














pleading. For in his interpretation of these words the Bishop 
first omits “all,” explaining that “an unfeigned belief is a 
substantial belief,” which “does not relate to the acceptance 
of every detail” ; and, secondly, he paraphrases “ believe” by 
“ believe in,” interpreting the question as asking for a belief 
“in the religious message of the Old Testament.” “It is not 
the mere record, but God's voice inspiring the record, which 
gives it its value, and offers the point of contact with our 
faith.” He admits quite frankly that those who framed the 
question probably “had in their mind an intellectual belief 
in the bald historicity of the statements made in the books 
of the Bible”; and we may add that they chose language 
to express what they had in their mind. If we to-day 
must, as the Bishop says, “draw a distinction between the 
surface belief and the deeper faith,” we must frame language 
to express our modern view, and not put upon the ancient 
words a meaning which they will not bear. It would be 
quite fair to ask an intending clergyman, “Do you believe 
in the canonical scriptures?” because those words could 
legitimately be interpreted to mean, “Do you believe in 
the Divine message which they convey?”; but “Do you 
believe all the canonical scriptures?” can have only one 
meaning, ¢@.e., “ Do you believe all the statements contained in 
them?” We sincerely hope that the Bishops in their revision 
of the Prayer Book will take the bold, which is the only fair 
and wise course, and make such a change in this question as 
will remove a stumbling-block from the path of intelligent 
candidates for the ministry. The simplest change would be 
to substitute the question at present asked in the Ordination 
of Priests. 





MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONOUR.* 
EFFECTIVE as a rule by reason rather of its manner than of 
its quality, judicial humour is usually best left unrecorded. 
Like a gleam of wintry sunshine, it owes its wan radiance 
chiefly to circumambient gloom, and the attempt to perpetuate 
its momentary flashes, to fan into second life the sparks that 
fly from the flinty impact of legal minds, courts the failure 
which it most often achieves. But his Honour Judge Parry, 
as a man of the world equipped with the born lawyer's incisive 
geniality, a refreshing freedom from cant about his profession 
and the nice Bohemianism that becomes a member of the 
Garrick Club, bas nothing to fear from the favours of such 
wooing. The liveliness and practical good sense of his out 
look, his knack of whimsically telling phrases and their 
appearance of perfect spontaneity, combine to produce a who'e 
which is in its way a model of what reminiscences, common y 
mere monuments of garrulity, should be. 

Manchester, where the author spent twenty-five years of 
pleasant and regretted exile, is the main scene of these reco's 
lections. His Honour himself is responsible for the invidious 
term, but he leaves the reader in no doubt as to its ironic 
sense, manifestly preferring the optics of his foster-city, with 
their blunt northern shrewdness, to those of London, which 
appears to him now as a leisured and apathetic lotus-land. 
As he puts it in a typical passage describing his return 

— —— 

*. whee old friends met me in the Strand or the Temple, they 
patted my shoulder in a kindly compassionate manner as if I were 
a pit pony who had just come to the surface after several decades 
of darkness. These Londoners who knew nothing of Manchester 
and the north seemed to fancy I was blinking and dazzled with 
the brilliancy of their converse, when in truth and in fact I was 
wondering why they all—except the Jews—spoke with a tinge of 
Cockney accent.” 

Nor is there in this mild rebuke to Southern snobbery the 
smallest trace of affectation. The learned judge thinks for 
himself and expresses his honest conclusions without pose or 
preoccupation, whether they happen to be as progressive as 
his condemnation of capital punishment or, like his reflections 
on the theatre, uncompromisingly reactionary. 

A number of the author's best anecdotes are naturally 
drawn from the conflicts of Bench and Bar, perhaps the one 
sphere in which one may still rarely meet with the fine flower 
of polished impertinence worthy of a Brummell—a significant 
illustration of the fact that formality is the prime condition 
of wit. Of such brilliantly cool thrust and parry it would be 
impossible to find a more perfect example than the encounter 
of Henry Wyndbam West, Q.C., and Lord Coleridge (p. 90), 
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aduel of classic dignity and deadliness. But the volume is 
not merely a garland of good stories, numerous as they are— 
so numerous, indeed, that only the dryness of his Honour’s 
humour saves the reader from a surfeit of amusement. 
Serious comment—not the less wise for being witty—on 
matters of public importance which have come under his 
special notice as judge and citizen is assigned its due pro- 
portion, and throughout there can be traced the element 
which more than any other gives the book unity—Judge 
Parry’s deep respect for the Lancashire man, of whom he 
writes, in taking leave (p. 303), “I have been face to face with 
the man, and feel that his outlook on life is a great asset for 
our country, and that it has been a privilege to be called upon 
to minister to his needs, even in the obscure atmosphere of an 
urban County Court”—a sentiment which we would echo, 
with the reservation that the privilege may have been less 
one-sided than the author, in his modesty, would have us 
believe. 





THE NORSEMEN IN ENGLAND.* 
ConsIDERING how large a part King Canute played in 
eleventh-century Europe, there is strangely little written 
about him in English. Beginning life as a landless younger 
son, Canute died at forty after having founded an empire 
which, at its height, embraced the bulk of the British Isles 
and the Scandinavian Peninsula and controlled with its fleets 








the North and Baltic Seas. But brief as his time was, the 
fringes of his empire had begun to fall away before his death, 
and he had not been many years in his grave when it dis- 
integrated altogether. Evidently there must have been a 
strong personality at the head of this short-lived domination, 
yet Canute remains to modern Europe as unsubstantial as 
ashadow. This vagueness in the central figure, coupled with 
the complexity and obscurity of contemporary Scandinavian 
politics, makes the task of Canute’s biographer a very difficult 
one. On the one hand he is tempted by the mass of purely 
romantic material which the sagas and chronicles offer him. 
He sees the splendour of the Viking fleet, gleaming with 
weapons and hung along the gunwale with the shields of 
warriors, with vanes at the masthead in the shape of birds and 
fiery dragons, and sides carved and painted with the forms of 
manand beast. He sees the ships of Olaf the Stout gliding up 
to London Bridge, roofed in with a wattle of willow boughs 
to protect them from the missiles of the citizens. He thinks | 
of St. Alphege pelted to death with the bones left from a 
Danish banquet, of Sigrid, the haughty and much-wooed, who | 
to rid herself of two importunate suitors set fire to the house | 
where they slept. He thinks of the two massacres by which | 
the English aroused the fury of the Dane, and of the murders | 
and treacheries which Canute did not scruple to commit, now 
in policy and now in revenge. Here is material for a thousand 
bloody and fantastic dramas. 

On the other hand there are more sober themes. The mere 
valuation of evidence is a feat to tax the profoundest scholar- 
ship, while the interaction of Norse and British culture is a 
subject which might fill volumes and has, indeed, recently 
exercised the pens of many distingnished Scandinavian 
students. Professor Larson steers a safe course between 
these two extremes. He is well acquainted with the latest 
results of scientific research and summarizes them accurately 
and clearly, without losing sight of the romantic interest of 
his subject. If he fails to construct a living figure out of the 
few shadowy details that have come down to us concerning 
Canute, the failure is one which only absolute genius could 
avoid, and the avoidance of it would almost inevitably involve 
a corresponding deviation from historic truth. 


- 








FICTION. 

EDWARD FAIRLIE FRANKFORT.+ 
AvusTRALtIA has long been one of the great laboratories of 
democratic experiment, and Sir Henry Wrixon, who has spent 
some forty-five years in the Dominion, is peculiarly well fitted for 
the task of chronicling the results of this experimentation on 
the Australian electorate. To long residence and distinguished 
public service he adds the qualifications of a pleasant humour, 
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a happy gift of portraiture, and a laudable freedom from the 
excesses of partisanship. These resources are all the more 
needful because Edward Fairlie Frankfort is one of the most 


consistently and uncompromisingly political novels that we, 


have ever read. It is true that the social activities and home 
life of typical families in the State of Excelsior are described 
in some detail, but none the less politics dominate the 
narrative from beginning to end. To a certain extent this 
attitude of the writer gives a somewhat one-sided picture of 


Antipodean life, since he omits all mention of sport and 


pastime, to which Australians are passionately addicted, 
Again the element of romance, as it is generally interpreted by 
the average novel-reader, is conspicuously absent. The hero 
falls in love, but his courtship is a subsidiary and negligible. 
episode, and by a satiric touch is abruptly terminated by the 
intervention of purely political considerations. He finds his 
affinity, and his love is returned, but when bis honourable 
refusal to exploit local interests at the expense of the State 
alienates the young lady’s father, filial devotion forces her to 
acquiesce in the severance, and Frankfort loses his bride as 
wellas his seat. This is a perfectly logical cutcome of the 
general situation, and though it may be resented by the 
sentimental reader there are plenty of compensations in the 
narrative, for the book is amusing as well as highly instructive. 
But while it is evidently based on personal observation and 
experience, it would not be fair to take it as a photograph of 
existing conditions in Australia or anywhere else, The 
author informs us that he has incorporated part of the 
narrative from a work on similar lines published some years 
ago, but that the rapid advance of new principles has involved 
large omissions and also alterations and additions in order 
to adapt the whole to present times. But as it stands the 
book makes no mention of the Commonwealth Government, 
or of the relations between the Dominion and the Imperial 
Government, or of the influence or position of Colonial 
Governors. The politics with which he is concerned are 
purely local polities, These omissions, however, do rot 
seriously impair the value of this study of the State as 
milch-cow. 

Frankfort, the hero of the story, is a young Englishman 
educated in Scotland who, after a brief career as a journalist 
in Dublin, acts on the suggestion of his uncle, a prosperous 
banker in Excelsior, and decides to try his Inck at the colonial 
Bar. A youth of generous ideals and broad culture, he finds 
himself at once plunged into the vortex of local polities. 
Brassville, a town some hundred and fifty miles from 
Miranda, the State capital, is possessed by a desire to get as 
mucb as possible out of the Government. A rich local magnate 
never thinks of mending a bad piece of road outside his gates, 
no matter how great the inconvenience, so long as there is a 
chance of getting a small Government grant. “He might 
have done it long ago himself,” observed his friend the banker, 
“only we respect the Government too much to leave them 
out of anything.” The editor of the local paper informs 
Frankfort that the politics of Brassville were ‘to get into the 
New Loan and to get out the old Representative,” Ebenezer 
Meeks. For Meeks, it should be explained, had allowed Mr. 
Theodore Bunker, the member for Leadville, to outmancuvre 
him and get a scheme for a reservoir—which formed part of 
the Government’s programme of National and Reproductive 
Works—left cut of the last loan altogether, as Bunker could 
not get it for his own constituency. As a matter of fact, the 
true site for this reservoir was not at Brassville or Leadville 
or Tinville, the three competing towns, but at the gathering 
ground near the mines at Silveracre. But no patriotic 
Brassvillian could for one moment admit that it could 
possibly be anywhere else. It was an integral part of his 
political faith. The need of the reservoir overshadowed all 
other topies. How could it be otherwise when, if half a 
million were spent in Brassville, all classes and interests 
would be the richer ? The only people who scented a job were 
those who stood outside of politics altogether, the visionaries, 
or mining magnates whose far-sighted regard for the welfare 
of the State happened to coincide with their own interests. 
Frankfort drifts into politics before he knows what it means. 
His uncle’s influence and his own ability enable him to secure 
a lucrative practice in Miranda, where he makes his mark by 
defending a Chinese laundryman charged with infringing the 
Eight Hours Act. The perplexity of Swing Sue, the offender 
in question, is natural enough. “In his youth in his native 
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jand the law made idleness a crime, and authority was all 
directed to make him work, and at times, indeed; industrious 
though he was, to work more than he wanted: Whereas here 
in the higher civilization of the West it appeared to be just 
the other way, and that tle law made it criminal to work as 
much as he wanted to, and as much as he thought the 
exigencies of his business required, if he was to succeed in 
the uphill work of starting a new venture.” Frankfort, being 
ambitious as well as high-principled, is naturally flattered 
by the request that he should stand for Brassville, but his 
conscientious efforts to satisfy himself as to the merits of the 
great Reservoir question only convince him of the weakness 
of the Brassville claim. His unsoundness on this cardinal 
tenet greatly distresses his uncle and other supporters, but 
when on the verge of making a public declaration he 
is saved by the sudden withdrawal of the Government 
Loan and the consequent hanging up of the Reservoir 
scheme. Where orthodoxy was taken for granted, no 
one challenges him to proclaim his fuith, and he is 
triumphantly returned at the head of the poll. The sequel 
describes Frankfort’s enlightenment in opportunist methods 
as practised by all parties in the Excelsior Parliament, 
and the Nemesis of his politic reticence on the Reservoir 
jnestion, which emerges at the next election and enables 
Mr. Meeks to turn the tables on his opponent. It is worthy 
of note that there is practically no suggestion that the politics 
of Excelsior are corrupt. The indictment rather amounts to 
this, that under a paternal government of this Socialistic 
type individual effort is paralysed and self-help discouraged. 
In the pregnant phrase of Frankfort’s Irish friend, Myles 
Dillon, “ What is wanted of a politician now is not to die for 
his country, but to live for his constituency,” ¢.e., to secure 
for ita maximum of State assistance irrespective of the good 
of the country as a whele. In an amusing passage describing 
the demands of the Mayor and Council of Glooscap, Sir 
Henry Wrixon shows how the wheel has come full circle. 
‘These sturdy burgesses, like those in older lands and 
earlier times, stood forth to claim the rights and defend the 
liberties of their borough, but their demands were of a 
different kind from those which the corporations of towns 
used in the old days to present to their sovereign :— 

“It was no question of asserting their rights and liberties, or 

claiming exemption from some undue demand of aid and supply 
tothe throne that had brought them together. It was, in fact, 
the other way. It was to ask an aid and supply from His Majesty, 
which the King’s Government made the same difliculty about 
granting that their ancestors used to raise about their aids:and 
supplies, but which they hoped to be able to secure by their own 
persistence and the political influence of their representative.” 
He notices shrewdly, again, that when the State supersedes 
competitive effort, acquiescence in incompetency inevitably 
follows. When trains on the State railway broke down or 
failed to keep time, instead of the anathemas hurled against 
the company in England, Frankfort found a respectful silence 
and resignation, much tlie same as that with which we bow 
before the evils which are decreed for us by Providence. 
“Somebody was at fault, obviously, but that was not a matter 
to be too narrowly scrutinized. In Excelsior there was a broad 
and generous sentiment against any severe exaction of efficiency 
from your brother-man—live and let live. If the public are 
inconvenienced at times, that is considered a lesser evil than 
would be the enforcement of astern discipline upon the workers 
who serve the public: indeed, the thing could not be done. 
Who is to do it?” 

We have spoken of the novel as being uncompromisingly 
political, and enough has been said and quoted to show that 
the author is no optimist as regards the future. Yet he shows 
how, by a curious paradox, there is still room for benevolent 
individual despotism to assert itself in the semi-Socialist State ; 
how men, for whom no one would vote if they stood for 
Parliament, are yet widely respected and trusted; how the 
desire for more leisure among the masses does tend to 
democratize thinking by making it the occupation of the many 
instead of the privilege of the few; and how even in a land 
where there is little reverence for the old, und where Parlia- 
ment legislates for the feelings of school-boys, the example 
and influence of such men as the noble schoolmaster, Edward 
Cooper, must make for national righteousness, 





“Coms Rack! Come Rope!” By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 


63.).—Monsignor Benson paints his Elizabethan 








romances in vivid colours, and conveys the religions struggle of 
that day with great clearness to his readers. It is, of course, 
extremely easy, if an author writes only of the reign of Elizabeth 
and entirely omits that of Mary Tudor, to describe the horrors of 
the Protestant religious persecution as being the most abominable 
events which ever happened in England. Students of the reign 
of the Mary who earned for herself the epithet “bloody ” know 
that the Roman Catholics had shown the way in these particular 
atrocities, and that neither side was able to boast of religious 
tolerance. Monsignor Benson himself, though he would probably 
hardly countenance a return to the rack and the thumb- 
screw, shows from how narrow a point of view he writes. 
Members of the Anglican Catholic Church have always realized 
that their Roman Catholic brethren thought of them as heretics, 
but Monsignor Benson applauds the comparing of the Protestant 
religion, slightly to its disadvantage, with the Mohammedan. 
We can only suppose that his attitude would be as hostile and 
ungenerous towards the Church which he must at any rate admit 
is as venerable as his own, the Orthodox Greek. But much may 
be forgiven to an author who makes an historical scene live as 
vividly before his readers’ eyes as does that of the execution of 
Mary Stuart at Fotheringay. It may be strongly questioned, 
however, whether Monsignor Benson is right as to the music 
which was played on that occasion having been an insolent 
melody called “Jumping Joan,” which was the melody conse- 
crated to the burning of witches. The traditional musie which 
was played at Fotheringay is very different from this, being a 
poignant and heartrending composition for horns and drums, 
full of dignity but terrible to the ear. It seems impossible that 
witches could ever have been burnt to it, and it sounds quite 
unlike “some shocking dance measure,” which is the phrase in 
which Monsignor Benson describes “Jumping Joan.” However 
this may be, this particular section of chapter viii. is an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant piece of writing and a masterpiece of reticence. 
We cannot but admire the courage with which the author dates 
his Preface, “ Feast of the Blessed Thomas More,” or help being 
reminded of the date which Sydney Smith inscribed on his letter 
to a High Church curate: “ Washing day.” 

The Private Life of Henry Maitland: a Record dictated by J. H. 
Revised and edited by Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Under the thinnest veil of fiction, the life of a very well-known 
novelist is described in these pages. The story is a painful and 
sordid one, though the pathos of the central figure is not without 
its attractive side. “J. H.” is by no means a satisfactory 
biographer, for at times he is extraordinarily incoherent, and 
he talks far too much about himself and his own writings. 
We confess, moreover, that we find it difficult to think of a 
justification for the presentment of “Henry Maitland’s” life in 
this form. If the record had to be made public, it would surely 
have lost nothing in reticence, but would. have gained something 
in frankness, by being freed from these absurd trappings of 
anonymity, 

ReapaBLe Novers.—The Distant Lamp. By Harold Begbie. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story cf a brother's sacrifices, 
and the Children’s Crusade of 1212, told with Mr... Begbie’s 
enthusiasm, Round About a Rettory. By the author of 
“Leaves from a Life.” (S. Swift. 6s.)\—Less a novel than a 
study, plainly based on fact, of parochial life in“a rural back- 
water, with shrewd comments on the poor law, &e.——The Fine 
Air of Morning. By J. 8. Fletcher. (E. Nash. 6s.)—The open- 
air chapters do much to redeem the tirésome vulgarity.in tho 


middle of the book. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beon 
reserved for review m other forms,] 


From Sludio to Stage: Reminiscences of Weedon Grossmith 
Written by Himself. (John Lane. 16s. net.)—As 
expected from the joint author of the immortal Diary of a. Nobody 


might be 


there is plenty of entertainment in Mr. Weedon Grossmith's 
book. His ‘first profession, as may be gathered from the 
title, was painting, and he studied in the Royal Academy 


Schools. It was only lack of sneeess that sent him on to the 
stage. In London his first appearance’ scarcely promised a 
better future. The play was a farée called “ Woodcock’s Little 
Game ”—*“ very antiquated stuff,” Mr. Grossmith calls it. “One 
of the worst faults of the play was the ‘tag’ which it was my 
misfortune to speak. I advanced to the footlights in the conven- 
tional manner and said ‘I am now going back to “Stow-in-the- 
Wold,”’ whieh gave the opportunity to the comic man in the 
gallery to reply, ‘ And a jolly good job too.’ (Roars of langhter.) 
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I proceeded, ‘ That is, if our ‘kind friends in front will assure me 
that success has crowned “ Woodcock’s Little Game.”’ The gods 
shouted ‘No, no.’ ‘Go home, Weedon.’ ‘Stick to your paints; 
don’t act.” Mr. Grossmith made his first London success with 
Irving, about whom he tells many amusing stories. Old theatre- 
goers will not need to be reminded of Irving’s appearance in the 
last scene in “ Macaire.” “At the wing some bullock’s blood was 
squeezed over his head, and when he made his appearance at the 
door with a horrible scream and a groan, the blood poured down 
his hair on to his face and clothes as he staggered down and fell 
dead on the stage.” The effect was so “realistic” that on the 
first night three ladies fainted in the stalls. As Mr. Grossmith 
perspicaciously observes, “The Lyceum was permeated with art, 
absolutely regardless of the business aspect.” 


Ancient Egyptian Legends. By M, A. Murray. (John Murray. 
2s. net.)—English readers are unfamiliar with the legends of 
Egypt, with the exception perhaps of the story of Osiris and Isis. 
In the new volume of the “ Wisdom of the East” series a number 
of them are collected. Mr. Murray has paraphrased them, “ retain- 
ing, however, as far as possible the expressions and metaphors of 
the Egyptian.” The result is in the conventional style used for 
rendering all ancient literature into English: for instance, 
“Naught did they know of the gods, lawless were they and 
savage.” Otherwise the translation is very welcome, and gives us 
a glimpse of a mythology strangely remote from any to which we 
are accustomed—a mythology full of red hippopotami, and black 
pigs, and winged snakes with legs. 








The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. By George Stead Veitch. 
With an Introduction by Ramsay Muir. (Constable and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The subject of Parliamentary Reform is very much 
to the fore at the present moment, and Mr. Veitch’s study of an 
earlier phase in its history is consequently of particular interest. 
The period which he covers is roughly the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and he throws much new light upon the 
growth of the reform movement in Great Britain during those 
years. He shows that the campaign had reached considerable 
dimensions before the outbreak of the French Revolution, which, 
though in some respects it gave a stimulus to the reformers, led 
eventually to the temporary suppression of the movement by the 
persecution of the Government. The chief grounds for this per- 
secution were the fears entertained owing to the fact that the 
reformers were known to have been in correspondence with the 
French political clubs. Perhaps the most interesting of Mr. 
Veitch’s chapters is that in which he examines this correspondence 
and proves that it ended in 1792, before the French clubs had 
become extremist in their views, and, moreover, that “ nothing 
could well be more harmless than the vague and high-flown 
sentiments exchanged during the period of French constitutional- 
ism.” None the less, the prejudice against the revolution which 
was so deeply felt in England was fatal to the efforts of the 
eighteenth-century reformers, though doubtless they were the 
intellectual parents of the Reform Bill of 1832. Mr. Veitch’s) 
careful and elaborate work, with its very full references and 
bibliography, deserves attentive study. 





Portraits and Speculations, By Arthur Ransome. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s,6d. net.)—Seven of the nine papers collected here are 
pieces of literary criticism dealing, among others, with Daudet, 
Nietzsche, and Pater. Mr. Ransome has the great merit of a 
pure prose style, and he often strikes out an illuminating comment. 
The first and last essays in the book are devoted to aesthetic 
speculation of an undistinguished kind. The first of them, “ Art 
for Life’s Sake,” propounds a theory of the value of art not unlike 
Mr. Berenson’s familiar view, that things are beautiful when they 
are “life-enhancing.” In his last essay Mr. Ransome secks to 
distinguish two sorts of speech, “kinetic” and “potential.” He 
quotes the first verse of Blake’s poem “The Tiger,” and proceeds: 
“The kinetic base of that stanza is only the proposition to a 
supposed tiger of a difficult problem in metaphysics. But above, 
below, and on either side of that question, completely enveloping it, 
is the phosphorescence of another speech that we cannot so easily 
overhear, And who shall speak in fit terms of its potentiality ? 
There may doubtless be an interesting field for further examina- 
tion of the obvious fact that words call up in the human mind 
more or less vague associations in addition to their precise 
connotation ; but it may be questioned whether Mr. Ransome’s™ 
rather reckless use of two words of such indeterminate meaning 
as “ kinetic” and “ potential ” is likely to be of much help in the 
inquiry. Half the difficulty in all philosophical problems is to 
discover the exact meaning of the words we are using; and it is 
the commonest mistake of the loose thinker to believe that a mass 








The Making of Modern England. . By Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sp- 
(Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Slater is the Principal of 
Ruskin College, Oxford. His history begins at the battle of 
Waterloo, and is written from the social and economic rat her than 
from the political and international point of view. It thus 
emphasizes a side of the country’s development which, in spite of 
its obvious importance, is often overlooked in general histories 
The value of Dr. Slater’s work is perhaps a little impaired by the 
evident bias which he shows towards the views of “intellectual 
collectivism.” He is, nevertheless, well informed, and writes with 
ability. We may perhaps except from this statement the twe 
chapters in which he deals with foreign affairs, and more especially 
our government of India. His appreciation of the difficulties of 
the latter question may be gathered from his serious recommenda- 
tion that “as an immediate palliative [for the mistakes of ovr 
administration] it would perhaps be wise for the Indian Govern 
ment to borrow a few officials from Japan or even from South 
America,” 





Books or RererENcE.—Thom’s Official Directory, 1913. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 20s, net.)—For residents in Ireland this is an almost 
indispensable reference-book. In addition to a directory of Dublin 
City and County and special information upon Irish affairs, it 
contains a full peerage and administrative directory of the United 
Kingdom. The Russian Year-Buok for 1913. Compiled by 
Howard P. Kennard, M.D., and Netta Peacock. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. net.)—The third issue of The Russian 
Year-Book contains very full statistical and other imformation 
which cannot fail to be useful to anyone who has commercial 
relations with the Russian Empire-——The Chronology of Modern 
India. By James Burgess, C.LE. (John Grant, Edinburgh. 
12s. 6d. net.)—A useful outline of Indian history is provided by 
this book, which covers four hundred years—from 1494 to 1894. 
—We have also received The University of Liverpool Calendar, 
1913 (Liverpool University Press), The Musical Directory, 1913 
(Rudall, Carte, 3s. net), and the A B C Fiscal Handbook (Free 
Trade Union, ls. net).——“ The Stage” Year-Book, 1913 (1s. net.) 
—The usual features of this useful book include an exceptionally 
instructive article upon the German stage during the last year by 
Mr. F. E, Washburn Freund, illustrated by some good photographs. 
Among the special articles are an essay upon actors by Strindberg, 
and on “The Conditions of Modern Drama” by Mr. Laurence 
Housman. Mr. Ernest Runtz writes upon “ Theatre Design and 
Construction” in a way which shows an almost staggering 
ignorance of all that has been done in this connexion during the 
last ten years on the Continent. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Adderley (Hon. J. G.), The Creed and Real Life ...(Gardner & Darton) net 2 
Allen (R. W.), The Bacterial Diseases of Respiration, and Vaccines in their 


Treatment, roy 8vo..... .(H. K. Lewis) net 60 
Balkan War Drama (The). ‘By a ‘Special Correspondent. (A, Melrose) net 36 
|.Barbour (G. F.), The Ethical Approach to Theism......(W. Blackwood) net 3/0 
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(Longmans) net 36 
Brissaud (J.), A History of the French Private Law, vol.3 (J. Murray) net 210 
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of obscure and tangled ideas can be made clear and simple by 
being given a name, 





(Chapman & Hall) net 66 
Graham (W.), The Mormons, cr 8v0 ...............000000++ (Hurst & Blackett) net 6° 
Grant (W.), The Pronunciation of English in Scotland, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ, Press) net 34 
Green (A. M.), Elements of Heating and Ventilation, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 1056 
Grew (EF. and M. 8.), Rambles in Holland, cr 8vo ...............(Mills & Boon) 6 
Gubelmann (A.), Studies in the Lyric Poems of F riedrich iiebbel cr 8vo 
(HH. Frowde ») net 10/0 
Hall (A.C. A.), Preaching and Pastoral Care, er 8vo ......... (Lonrmans) net 3/6 
Hardy (A.), Life and Adventure in the ‘“‘ Land of Mud’”’...... (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Harris (P. A.), London and its Government, cr 8vo ..................(Dent) net 26 
Harrison (C.\, Legal Levities and Brevities, 'Bv0 ‘ (Simpkin) net 3/6 
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Haussonville (Count d’), Lacorduire, cr 8vo ...... (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Hayward (R.), The Hippodrome: a novel, cr Svo ...... ; (Heinemann) 60 
Heath (R. 8.), Textbook of Elementary Trigonometry . Ac larendon Press) 3,6 
Henderson (E, F.), Symbol and Satire in the French Revolution, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 160 
Henry (T. A.), The Plant Alkaloids, 8¥0 .............cc:seccceeeees (Churchill) net 15/9 
Hooper (W. G.), The Universe of Ether and Sp'rit, 8vo F 
(Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 4/6 
Hope (L.), Simoon, CF BVO .........eeeeeereecceeeeeee ‘ AS. Swit) 60 
KHoworth iSir H. H.), St. Angustine of Canterbury, 8 8vo . “(d. Murray) net 12” 
Hughes (R.), Excuse Me! cr 890...........0-.cccesseceecesseeceereeceeeeeees (F. Palmer) 6/0 
Hunter (A. J. ), An Idyllic Folly, er 8vo ...... (Prane) 60 
Irwin (F.), The Development of Auction Bridge ‘under the New Count, ; 
DIR iin cca nscecrscecnccsrerccnsncsennensascccons poctapessesrescnacconsesesesecesees (Putnam) net 3/6 
James (A. L.), The Chafing Dish, 12mo..................0..0c000000...(Putnam) net 36 
Lucas (St. J.), The Lady of the Canaries, cr 8vo .............. CW. Blackwood) 6,? 
Macfadyen (D. ), A Modern Puritan, 8vo ‘ (St. Catherine Press) net 26 
Meynell (V.), George Eliot, 12mo ........ .. (Herbert & Daniel) net 20 
ee a ee ae (S. Panl, net 6° 
Ogden (G. W.), Home Place, cr 8vo .... (Haryer) 60 
Jocecesunstqneshdsduns sedtinen-ecentess (Methucu) 6 


Oxenham (J.), Mary All-Alone, cr 8vo 
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EXCEL 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
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Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ereck Street, Crosvencr Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 
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’ Wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
= Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
poten cern 4 British oo a a The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compn’sses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and ™ - 
. Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Bi¢ Ben, 
TRADE-MALK. 6i Gtrand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &£.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN EARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £&4,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID... 





reseseeseeresess+s Set1OO, 000,000, 








CENTRAL FINANCE 


for Heme Missions. 


The ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY in its 
endeavour to provide assistant Clergy for the slums and 
the poorer suburbs of large cities, and for mining and 
other industrial towns, acts as a central agency 
for conveying help to those parts of the country 
where pressure is greatest. ‘The Society’s work i 
of very real importance at the present moment. | 
enables Churchpeople in any given part to send help to 
those needy places which are beyond the border of the 
Diocese in which they live, and therefore cannot be 
helped by their contribution to Diocesan Finance. Ina 
this way, the A.C.S. has given great help in the past to 
the growing populations in Barrow, Grimsby, and 
Middlesbrough, to the colliery regions of South Wales 
and to the populous poor districts of South London and 
of “ London over the Border.” 


A.C.S. Office: 
14, GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


S 
rs 
U 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
q OR SALE.—Private School of best class, for gentlemen's 


sons, at a favourite seaside resort in north of England. Gross receipts 
nearly £4,000. Net profit nearly £1,000. Excellent premises. For further 
particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, W. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, ROME.—To LET, Furnished. 

e Short periods or for term of years; with or without servants. Hot 

water radiators throughout.—For terms apply, Mrs. SEARLE UALLAM, 
Ortygia, Harrow on the Hill. 





EST DORSET.—To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 

April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundings, 

lovely scenery ; 5 Bed, 3 Sitting-rooms ; 40) feet sea, 5 miles station, 3} Church 

and post one mile.—Apply Box No, 603, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(= OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


Wanted ASSISTANT-TUTOR (man) to commence duties April 1th, 1013 
Chief Subject: Mathematics. Subsidiary Subject: History or English. 

Salary £180 per annum (non-resideut) to be increased by annual increments 
of £10; subject to satisfactory service, to £210 per annum. 

Forms; of application may be had on application to the undersigned, 

Education Office, G, 8, BAXTER, 
Leopold Street. Secretary, 
January, 1913. 


Bee rose COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
niversity of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 





The Council will shortly proceed to appoiut an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the Department of Secondary Training. The appointment will take eflect 
at the beginning of the Easter Term, 1915. 7 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in Modern 
Languages (including English); experience in secondary teaching, and a 
Training Diploma or some experience in training students are essentia!. 

Salary, £165, rising to £200, non-resident. : 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and to supervise the practical work of the 
students of the Department in her special subjects. 

Three printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than ay! Nor aged 17th, to 

undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 
- it (Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 
ANTED in May, LADY TEACHER of Pianoforte, 
FIRST-CLASS QUALIFICATIONS and some Teaching experience 
are essential. A good salary is given. ‘Ihe post is Resident, but supervision 
duties are practically nominal, Applicants should apply fully, stating age, 
qualifications, places of education, experience, &c., and should enclose copies 
of recent testimonials, which will be returned if addressed envelope is en- 
closed.—Apply, Miss M. E. JONES, The College, Harrogate. 











URTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS, with University Degree or its equivalent, REQUIRED 
in September next. Salary commencing at £350. Applicants must be single, 


between 27 and 40 years of age. 
Full particulars and form of application obtainable from undersigned on 


receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
assing a disqualification, 
—— FRANK EVERSHED, 
High Street, Clerk to the Governors. 
Burton-on-Trent. 











WARM PUPIL.—Vacancy for GENTLEMAN'S SON 
with well-known North-country gentleman farmer, farming over 1,000 
acres. A boy would be thoroughly equipped for successful career in practical, 
commercial farming, home or colonies, ani well! looked after socially.— Box 601, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








ADY WANTED as SECRETARY for the West 

4 Ham Branch, Invalid Children’s Aid Association, Salary, £90-£100, 
Similar experience essential, Applications with copies of 3 testimonm!s to be 
sent to the CHAIRMAN, LC.A.A., 91 The Grove, Stratford, E., by 





February Sth, 
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OST as COMPANION required immediately. Trained 
Nurse, mental experience ; Churchwoman ; Housekeeper; Needlewoman. 

Good reader and writer. Country preferred, Driver and cyclist.—Mrs, 8., 

Ecclesburn, Cavendish Place, Bournemouth. 











lIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University es -y for & dary and by 
the Cambridge ee 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchest ni ity. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ 
end the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund. 
\T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Natioval Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
fryear, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, O18 a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett T 
Hyde Park, W.,at@0gs,ayear, 2 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
COURSE OF SUIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 


C 











Diploma 
from £65, 








WOMEN 


IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Incpectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
FANHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladics over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babiesin residence. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

(\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head- Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer GraY, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrson, M.A., Mod, Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery nud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 

Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 

(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 

preparing for the University. 
A FLTER -SCHOOL COURSE FOR GIRLS.—Miss 
CROUDACE is prepared to receive at her country house, Ridge Cap, 
near Haslemere, two or three young girls for a three months’ course of lessons 

in modern languages, singing, and domestic economy.—Terms on application. 











ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils r= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
—— Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S,, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculu. , PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 

















Large playing 
()VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


The Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held in March. 

__For particulars apply to the HON. SECRETARY, — 
J ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

I CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


fue DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 
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T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MiIsg 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughtere of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical develop t. E inati to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. Lon 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. ‘The school building hag 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E~ 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtog 
Cotiege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Spring Term began January 16th. Next vacancies in May. 














OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G tic Instity 
ng Educated Wowmen are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physied 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. und Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mansage, Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON.—The College offers a full profes. 

sional training for girls seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 

Educational Gymnastics, Folk Dances, Classical and Artistic Dancing, 
Swimming and Outdoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage. 

Good posts obtained after training. 











CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, 
e Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.). 

A Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention te 
physical exercise. 

ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Languago and Literature). 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

The School re-assembled on TH URSDAY, January 16th. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Te 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 








nr HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses, Good music, drawing, painting, elocutwa, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years, Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
ae ee rere ASYLUM. 
THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E, C., P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 
































For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week, 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from ‘TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

Telephone: 7684 London Wall. 26 King William Street, E.C. 
SS TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
hk —Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 








S tT 4 M M E RIN G. 
“ The Beasley Treatment."’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on application to the 


author—W, J. Ketley, “‘ ‘Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BADIS G 8 C H OO L. 


R (Founded c. 1120). 


: Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
— we John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Kev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

SEVENTY-TWO unds per annum covers the nec expenses of 
boarders, each of hom has a separate bedroom or eubicle. © buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides 
erdinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Booms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, etc. ; 

‘There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year foz 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 

8 © H O O L. 


BLST EBD 
Exhibitions begins 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House 
March llth. For partioulars apply Rev. ¥. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted, Essex. 


"ASTBOTER SB COoOLb & @ SB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, éc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 

TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R. V. BARKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, poapuntoer 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Btoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c,, apply to E. H, 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Further particulars 

may be obtained from the HEA D-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


RKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 18,and Senior 18-19. Eac t- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


JTLKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Rrra otetetage So tae 

















Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Contab. 


“ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
‘ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft, 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Mastecr, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





TPORGV AT -——-WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 


300 ft. above the Sea, Highest Reierences.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 

M.A,; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis,M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 





OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
fiicers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pa W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthuret House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, an: suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith'swork, 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


N KENTISH FARM.— Married Graduate receives 
PUPILS. Largely open air life. Most country pursuits. Cattle rearing, 
dairying, carpentry, handicrafts, gardening, etc, Games. Efficient supervision, 
individual care. Large house, mod. conveniences. Sep. bedrooms. Nr. London 
but entirely rural environment. P. B. Cardwell, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


—————— 








(BAT BAT D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .= 
) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 8,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL ander Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham’‘and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
OSSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
rep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses, References, 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 

















ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL EC. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on July lst, 
@nd, and 3rd, For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Cekiunare AM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
H 








EXAMINATION, June $rd, 4th and 5th. At least NINE ENTRANCE 
OLARSHIPS, value £80 to 220, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys bon, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to ail, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
#5 to £100 a year. Also 2 SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 
EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETABY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schoola, and Navy. Premises recent! 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON Cc. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
Ross4L SCHOOL.—Some Twelve 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


iia H E LE YS8 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Tr 


Tilustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head- Master, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHT ON PAR XE, 
NEAR READING. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP of £504 year for BOYS under 14. A plication to 
@ made to Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon, by February f. t. 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

b healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 
ying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
—F or prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical aud 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
&t a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their eons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

ef the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

Master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthows, and Seagrove, Ltd., ee South Molton Street, London, W. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Fees £62 per 

annum. Examination at candidate’s own school for Four Open Scholar- 

ships (£230) begins Tuesday, June 2rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examination 

iencing a i turron ar to sons of —— and medical men. 
master: G. H. KEETO) A, For seven years Vith F. M 

Fettes College, Edinburgh, wes brated 














Open Scholarships, 


Ss ¢ HO OL, 


Entrance Scholarships Examination in March. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 
SWICH SCHOOL. 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 


























ident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 


Concerts and Galleries. 


Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


| a or two young Englishmen desiring to acquire 

French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 

in a refincd home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 

references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms.—Write Mme. Monnoyeur, 8, 
Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 

IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR., 33 

n, BEAUSITE.—FEducational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 

MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying lanruages 

and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references, 

—Fri. E de BRUYN. 


-_~_—— 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
tuses and reliable information will be supplied free of cha 
a sending particulars of their requirementa (locality Quteel, 
8, &c.) te 
Messrs. TRUMAN and ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boye and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 115 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, baving an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, fhen writing 
state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and giro some 
ea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,258 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, #00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 





3 City. 


ABROAD for 


oe Se ee Se oe 

"4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Seame. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools reonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistreeses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pooot (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.,), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gexgaxp, 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

de—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—__ MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


QTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

kK Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 

branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 

—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
uare, W. Tel, 5000 Mayfair, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March 15: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.). Accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


qj 2t°3- 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mau, Route, 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal. 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 
West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
@1o0 10s. ROME TOUR. 
x aaate and return ticket, short ‘pea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
mice, 


Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
physician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM.- 
DENY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


: MISCELLANEOUS. | 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Began this month. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


pe NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on aig Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, I hire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, pone and Gard 
iards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


| =~ HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
@ EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1885. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayr Memortar 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrow: H.M. Tas Krxa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. oy Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrttoys. 
































113 licensed Inns. 
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OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Hatch Petrology, 6s.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 
£2 2s,; The Whist Table by ‘‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 31s. 6d. ; Villari’s Mediwval 
Italy, 6s.; Gould’s Cornish Characters and Strange Events, 9s.; Jones's Old 
English Gold Plate, 10s. 64.; Hegel, Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s.; Sen- 
nett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 6d.; Hume’s Queens of Old 
Spain, 5s.6d.; Rackham's Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fair- 
bairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., 
£2 10s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s.—Libraries 
urchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
ohn Bright Street, Birmingham, 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, 11th Edition; 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essays o' 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured plates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Ro»wlandson, etc. Hector’s Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
£3 15s., cost £5 5s.; Leland’s Itinerary, 5 vols., 35s., cost £3 10s. Who's 
Who 1912, 5s., cost 10s.; Rackham's Peter Pan Portfolio, £3 15s., cost £10 10s. ; 
many others. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, NOON 
February 3rd, 1913, for both Town and Countay, ° 


Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, 





LIMITED, 
(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
SHARE CAPITAL......... esanceeescel £890,000. 


Divided into 250,000 CUMULATIVE 8 PER CENT. PARTICIPATING 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


600,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 
800,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF Is. EACH. 


6 PER CENT. (Convertible) FIRST DEBENTURES, £250,000. 


To be issued in Debentures of £100 and £20 each, convertible ito fully-paia 
Ordinary Shares at par on or before December 3ist, 1914, at the option of 
the Debenture-holder. Interest payable hal!-yearly, commencing on July Ist, 
1913, and thereafter on January Ist and July Ist in each year. 

Debentures not exchanged for shares will be re’eemable at 5 per cent. premium, 
by regular drawings, the Company agreeing to set aside a sum of £11,000 
every six months as from January Ist, 1915, for payment of Interest aud 
redeeming the Debentures, The first of such drawings to be made on 
July Ist, 1915, and thereafter at the eud of each half-year until all the 
Debentures have been extinguished, but the Company may redeem the 
Debentures at the said premium at any earlier date by giving six months’ 


notice. 

ALL THE DEBENTURES AND SHARES (except 350,000 Ordinary Shares 
which are reserved for Debenture conversions and future issue and 400,000 
Deferred Shares) are being offered for subscription at par. 

THE ORDINARY SHARES will be entitled to 10 per cent. dividends 
per annum in priority to the Deferred Shares, and in addition thereto, a 
further 10 per cent. share of all Surplus Profits as and when distributed, 
THE PREFERENCE SHARES will be entitled to 5 r cent. of all such 
Surplus Profits in addition to their 8 per cent. Cumulative Dividend. The 
Preference have priority over Ordinary and Deferred Shares in respect of 
capital and Ordinary over Deferred Shares, any surplus assets being divisible 
as to one-fourth part thereof to the Ordinary Shareholders and the balance to 
the Deferred Shareholders. The rights attached to the several classes of 
shares may be modified in accordance with Clause 70 of the Articles. 

All applicants will be entitled to an allotment at par of 15, 25, or @ 
Deferred Shares of is. each, for every £100 of Debentures, Preference 
or Ordinary Shares respectively which may be allotted to them, subject to due 
payment of the calls. They will thus become entitled to receive a sub- 
stantial share of the surplus profits in addition to the specified interest 
or dividends on their invested capital. It is proposed also that holders of 
not less than £50 shall be paid out of the surplus profits, a bonus on their 
purchases, thus affording them some protection against increases in the 
price of petrol, while leaving this Company free to take full advantage of 
such increases—on its sales to non-investing consumers—for the further benefit 
of its own shareholders, 

DIRECTORS. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CARRICK, Hurlingham Court, S.W., 
Chairman (Director of Emba Caspian Oil Company, Ltd., and Russian 
General Oil Corporation, Ltd.). 

THE LORD ARTHUR CECIL, The Mount, Brockenhurst, Hants (Chairman 
of British-Austrian Oil Investment Co., Ltd., and Director of the Anglo 
Continental Supply Co., Ltd.). 

LIEUT.-COLONEL FRANCIS J. PAUL BUTLER, J.P., 3 Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, London, 8.W. (Director of Holophane, Ltd.) 

CHARLES T. PART, J.P., D.L., The Pre, St. Albans (Director of Colne 
Valley Water Company, Limited, and Bestwood Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited). 

CHARLES JARROTT, Governing Director of Jarrott, Ltd., Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

A. E. HODGSON, 170 Piccadilly, London, W. (Director of British-Austrian Oi 
Investment Co., Ltd.; Member of the Managing Committee of Galician 


Crude Oil Producers’ Union), 
BANKERS. 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., Head Office, 41 
Lothbury ; 21 Lombard Street, and all Branches. 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD., St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.; Head Office, 
Lombard Street, and all Branches. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 62 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.; Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 
Soxicrrors.—For the Company: BIRCHAM awnp CO., 46 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W., and 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors: SEATTLE any MORRISON, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
Avprrors.—PRICE, WATERHOUSE anv CO., Chartered Accountants, 3 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C, 
Broxers.—PAUL E. SUCHWEDER anv CO., 9 Drapers Gardens, London, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro. tem.), 
H. BLONDELL, 170-173 Piccadilly, London, W. 

The Company has been formed to enable motorists to secure for them- 
selves some of the enormous profits which are now being made by the 
groups controlling the existing supplies, and it is anticipated that this Com- 

ny will have the very strong support of the majority of motor users in the 

nited Kingdom, who at the present time are threatened with the probability 
of the price of petrol being considerably increased, ; 

It will be the Company's policy to benefit motorists who come into the 
scheme, and as a result to divert into the pockets of those who join it some of 
the huge profits which now go elsewhere, without reducing the margin te 
local traders for retailing its products. _ ¥ 

Complete Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the registered offices of the Company, 
or will be sent on receipt of telegram addressed “‘ Lortepwell, London.” 





The following Form of Application may be cut out and used. 
MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, Limited. 


To the Directors of Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, Limited, 
170-173 Piccadilly, W. 








Gentlemen,—I enclose cheque for Z............ as a Deposit payable on applica 
tion for Debentures and, or Shares in the above-named Company as follows: 
(a) For £......... of First Debentures. Deposit 10 per cent.......... cseseeses 2... ose 
(b) For............Preference Shares of £leach. Deposit 1s. per Share £.. _— 
(c) For.... ..Ordinary Shares of £1 each. Deposit Is. per Share 
(4) FOr.......0000 Deferred Shares of 1s. each, Deposit 1s. per Share &.. 








which I hereby request you to reserve for me, and which I agree to take 
upon the coum af the Prospectus dated January 24th, 1913, issued by you, one 
a) 


° . 
cation for such Shares as required in the terms of the said 


Name (im fulll)..........c.cerccccsreeseoccescseeecenseeresseseserseccesssoosens . 


which please forward to me when I will sign and return — o — 
rospectus. 






(33) 
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Head Offi 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 


ce: 15 BISHOPSGATE, 


LONDON, E.C, 





CAPITAL—Paid up ... 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), 


Unealled ... 


Reserve Liability .. 
Subscribed Capital ... tee 


eee ove eee £3,000,000 
ore eee eee 2,300,000 
10,600,000 

£15,900,000 








£2,150,000. 





Directors. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 
Maurics Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. 


William Henry Neville 


Goschen, Esq. 


The Right. Hon. Lord Inchcape, 


G.C.M.G., 


K.C.8.L, K.C.1.E. 


Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 
Robert Wigram, Esq. 


Thomas Estall, Esq. 


Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq, 
Francis Charles Le Marchant, ‘Esq. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfield. 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 

Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

Thomas George Robinson, Esq. 


Joint General Managers. 


D, J. H. Cunnick, Esq. 


Frederick Eley, Esq. 


Solicitors. 


Ernest James Wilde, Esq. 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. 


BALANCE 


Walter Edward Moore, Esq, 





SHEET, 


3lst December, 1912. 





LIABILITIES. 


Carrrar :— 
10,000 Shares of £7 


ms,o0sh Shares of £60 each, £12 


Reserve Fup... ove vee 


2 ts. 


420,000 0 0 
paid 2,580,000 00 


3,000,000 0 0 
sae 32130,000 9 0 


5,150,000 0 0 


me 


75 each, £10 10s, 





Carrent, Deposit, & other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 


gpa for bad and doubtful 


bts, contingencies, oc. 


.. 65,660,219 11 11 


Acceptances and Endorsements of 


oreign _— on Account - 


tomers . 


Peorit anp Loss Account :— 
ce of Profit and Loss 


. 1,059,732 0 2 


—— 


Ac- 


count, including £91,681 12s, 7d, 


brought from year 1911... 


Zese Interim Dividend, 
9 per cent. subject 
to deduction of 
Income Tax 


(21s. ATE paid in 


~ Dividend of 9 per 
eent. subject to 
deduction of In- 
@ome Tax (£15,750) 
payable Sth Feb- 


yom | next.. 
« Applied to writing 


270,000 


270,000 


down Investments 199,000 


‘ Balance carried forward to 1913 .., 


+» 830,810 18 10 


——— 


00 


00 


00 
7a 0 0 


91,820 18 10 


£71.961,7 762 10 10 11 
hy 





ASSETS. 
é 
Cash at Bank of England, and at diss 
Head Office and Branches . 10, a 996 19 9 
Money at Call and Short Notice .., 6,987 979 8 9 


1, 279,976 8 G 
INVESTMENTS :— 2 «4. 
English Govern- 
ment Securities 7,379,785 13 4 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for pub- 
lic accounts 
Indianand Colonial 
Government Se- 
curities ; Deben- 
ture,Guaranteed, 
and Preference 
Stocks of British 
Railways; British 
Corporation, and 
Waterworks 
Stocks ... 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservanc y,and 
other Invest- 
ments ...1,173,798 11 10 


. 6,185,579 18 0 


14,739,164 3 2 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. -»» 38,166,831 16 11 
Liability of Customers for Accept- 

ances, &c., as per Contra ... 1,059,732 0 2 
Bank Premises in London and 


Country 716,058 2 2 


£71,96!,762 10 14 





M. O. FITZGERALD, 
a. Fr MALCOL MSON, 
ROBERT WIGRAM 


} Directors. 


THOMAS ESTALI 
D. J. H. CUNNIC ik, 
FREDERICK ELEY, 


Lyoint General Managers. 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat, 





The National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in 


England and Wales,as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, a 


iffords great 


facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the ‘credit of their 
Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 


At Head Office and Branches DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT 


ACCOUNTS 


opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, 


Agent 


,and Corre- 


spondents may be had on application at the Head Office and at any of the Bank's 


Branches, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work— but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will » nd specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copi 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


— —----—— _— 


—— 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR 
BINDING. 


6d. 
9d. 


each 


is. 
1s. 


Half-Yearly Vols, 
By Post, 


READING CASES 


FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, 


each. By post 2s, Sd. 


May be had by order through any Rooke 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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his Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of 
a a the Joint Stock Companies. 


List will close on or | before Monday, the 3rd of 
The Subscription aoe Dae ° 


Tue Manita Raitway Company 


(i906) LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900, and now under the 
Companies Act, 1908. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £4,000,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 
£2,000,000 5 per Cent. Preference Stock (the holders of which are entitled to 
one vote at a Meeting of the Company for each £10 Stock held by them), all of 
which has been issued, and £2,000,000 in 200,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each 
(the holders of which are entitled to one vote per Share at a Meeting), of 
which 3),934 fully paid Shares have been issued. 
There are also outstanding £2,000,000 4 per Cent, “A” Debenture Bonds and 
£1,880,000 4 per Cent. “ B*’ Debenture Bonds, 


OFFER AT 95% OF 


£750,000 5% Debenture Stock. 


(Forming part of a total authorised issue of £1,000,000.) 
Repayable at par on Ist June, 1939, or as to the whole or any part (to be 
ascertained by drawings) at the Company’s option at any time upon six 

months’ notice. 
The Debenture Stock is transferable in multiples of £1. 
Interest payable half-yearly on lst June and lst December. 


The amount required for payment of interest is ensured, as below 

explained, 4 a guarantee of the Government of the Philippine 

Islands in virtue of an Act ¢ Congress of the United States of 
merica. 








The Debenture Stock, the amount of which is limited to £1,000,000, is to be 
secured under a Trust Deed in favour of The London County and West 
minster Bank Limited as Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders, 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS 


are authorised by the Company to offer for public sub- 
scription the above £750,000 5% Debenture Stock at the 
price of 95% payable as follows:— 


10 per cent. on Application. 

20 ww * » Allotment. 

30 ow v0 » 26th February, 1913, 
35 4. os .» 27th March, 1913, 


"95 per cent. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on 26th February, 1913, under 
discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 

On payment of the instalment due on allotment the allotment letters will be 
exchangeable for Messrs. Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates to bearer carrying 
a coupon for £1 3s, 5d. per £100 due Ist June, 1913, representing interest to that 
date on the amounts of the instalments. These Scrip Certificates will be 
exchanged in due course for Definitive Debenture Stock Certificates carrying 
interest from Ist June, 1913. 

The Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited is a constructing and holding 
Company and owns the whole of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds and 
Sbare Capital of the Manila Railroad Company. 

The Manila Railroad Congeey (incorporated in 1906 under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, U.S.A.) owns and operates, with the exception of 
suburban electric lines, the entire railroad system of the Island of Luzon 
which is the chief of the Philippine group. The lines of railroad authorised 
by this Company’s concessions are being constructed by the Manila Railway 
Company (1906) Limited and will form an undertaking of 820 miles, divided into 
two systems; one designated the ‘‘ Northern Lines,’ which will, when com- 
pleted, comprise approximately 350 miles to the north of the City of Manila, 
the other designated the ‘Southern Lines,” which will, when completed, 
comprise approximately 470 miles, all but about 20 miles to the south of 
Manila, and a Port line in Manila. There were in Operation, 1910, 236 miles 
of the Northern Lines and 83 miles of the Southern Lines, in 1911 this 
mileage _ been increased to 295 and 130, and, in 1912, to 305 and 161 
respectively, 

The proceeds of this issue are to be devoted to further construction or to 
the discharge of obligations incurred for construction already carried out. 

The 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock will be secured under a Trust Deed in 
favour of the London County and Westminster Bank Limited as Trustees, 
by a specific charge upon Manila Railroad Company (Southern Lines) First 
Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds maturing Ist y, 1939, to which the Manila 
Railway Company (1906) Limited, is or will shortly become entitled to an 
sunount equal to 125 per cent. of the amount of Stock issued and outstanding, 
calculated at the exchange of $4.86 to the £, 

The Company will be under covenant by the Trust Deed to deposit the 
reguisite amount of Bonds in due course. The gross proceeds of any issue 
will be deposited in the Trustees’ names with the Company's Bankers and will 
only be released as and when the Guaranteed Bonds are deposited. The 
Company will have the power under the Trust Deed to redeem the whole issue 
or any part thereof (to be determined by drawings) and also to purchase an 
of the Debenture Stock at any time in the open market at a price not exceed- 
ing par and accrued interest. In the event of any Debenture Stock being 
redeemed or purchased, a proportionate amount of Guaranteed Bonds will be 
released from the security, and in the event of a re-issue of any of the Stock, 
the security will again be proportionately increased, 

The Manila Railroad Company (Southern Lines) First Mortgage 4 per Cent. 
Bonds are limited to $30,000,000 (of which, excluding those to be deposited as 
above, $2,996,000 are outstanding) and are secured by a first mortgage on the 
whole of the Southern Lines and the equipment thereof. The interest on the 
Bonds to be deposited is or will be guaranteed by the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, in accordance with the terms of an Act of Congress 
of the United States of America, approved 6th February, 1905, each Bond being 
endorsed to that effect. Any payments made by the Government under its 
guarantee are to be repaid to it only at the maturity of the Bonds, and the 
repayment is subject’ to the lien of the mortgage securing the Bonds. The 
Government has not been called upon to make any payment under their 
guarantee since 1910, the earnings of the Southern Lines since that date having 
been sufficient to pay the interest and provide a surplus, 

These Guaranteed Bonds are accepted by the Treasury of the 
United States of America as security for deposits of the public money 
of the United States in National Banks at ninety per cent. of their 
market value. 

The Interest guaranteed by the Philippine Government on the 
Bonds to be deposited as security for the Debenture Stock will 
qual in amount the interest on the Stock issued. 

The following figures are extracted from the Revenue Account of the Manila 
Railway Company (1906) Limited (as certified by Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 











Griffiths & Co., 3 London Wall Buildings, E.C., the Company’s Auditors) for 
the preceding two years :— 
Net Revenue ... ove 


1910, 1011. 
«. £166,815 19 5 £190,649 10 3 
33,083 10 11 





Carried forward from preceding year ons | 44,927 15 7 
dndiidighintitgpieess PR aot Ms 
£199,899 10 4 £235,577 5 10 
Deduct— 

Interest on “A” and “B"” Debenture 
nds ... ace eco eco eee eco 154,971 14 9 155,200 0 @ 
eamintes ccuaantniehenanies 

Leaving a balance available for dividends 
of sie ste one we via . £44,92715 7 *£30,377 519 





LL 

* Ouly £1,296 10s. 5d. of this figure represents interest on Guaranteed Bonds, ag 
the Company then held only a small amount of such Bonds. The Bonds forming 
the security for the 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock will therefore provide ag 
additional revenue practically equal to the amount of the interest on the 
Stock. 

The nett figures for 1912 are not yetavailable, but according to the publishad 
returns of the Company, the gross traffic receipts for that year were increased 
by £57,000, in spite of a very deficient rice crop which seriously affected the 
returns of the Northern Lines, 

For the current year prospects are very favourable, and writing under date 
8th November, 1912, Mr. Higgins, the General Manager, anticipated a 
rice crop and a very large sugar crop. The _—— traffic receipts from the 
lst to the 25th inst. show an increase over corresponding period of 1912 of 
£4,828 or over 15 per cent. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C,. 

The draft, subject to revision, of the Trust Deed to secure the Debentures 
Stock, and copies of the instruments and contracts, particulars of which are 
contained in the accompanying statement which forms of this Prospectus, 
can be seen during the usual business hours while the list is open at the offices 
of Messrs. E, F. Turner & Sons, 115 Leadenhall Street, E.C,, the Company's 
Solicitors. 

Application should be made on the enclosed form and forwarded with 
necessary remittance to Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

Non-payment of any instalment at the due date will render the allotment 
liable to cancellation and the t p ly paid to forfeit 

7 Lorusvury, Lonpox, E.C, 

30th January, 1913, 








STATEMENT referred to in and forming part of the 
P t dated 30th January, 1913. 


(4) By Act No. 1510 of the Philippine Commission enacted on the 7th day 
of July, 1906, and the Concessionary Grant or Contract dated 28th day oa 
August, 1906, duly executed by the Philippine Government and accepted by 
the Manila Railroad Company of New Jersey, U.S.A., the Government of the 
Philippine Islands granted to the Manila Railroad Company concessions if 
perpetuity over certain lines of railway in the Island of Luzon in the Philippine 
Archipelago, which Concessions and lines of railway were described in the said 
Concessionary Grant or Contract. 

(p) By indenture dated Ist day of January, 1907, and made between the 
Manila Railroad Company of the first part and the Central Trust Company of 
New York of the second part, an Issue of First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 49-year 
Gold Bonds of the Manila Railroad Company, Limited, to the aggregate 
principal sum of $7,500,000 was secured by way of mor upon the lines of 
railway, concessions, franchises, and other property of Manila Railroad 
Company. 

(c) By Indenture dated Ist day of April, 1907, between the Manila Railroad 
Company of the first part and the New York Trust Company of the second 
part, an Issue of Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds, limited te 
the aggregate principal sum of $12,500,000 was secured by way of mortgage 
upon all the lines of railway, concessions, and other property of the Manila 
Railroad Company, subject to the first mortgage in favour of the 6 per Cent, 
49-year Gold Bonds secured by the above-mentioned Indenture of the lst day 
of January, 1907, 

(p) By Act No. 1995 of the Philippine Commission, enacted on the 19th day of 
May, 109, and the Concessionary Grant or Contract, dated the 2nd day of 
August, 1909, duly executed by the Philippine Government as an amendment 
of and supplement to the Concessionary Grant or Contract of August 28th, 
1906, above mentioned, and accepted by the Manila Railroad Company, it was 
provided as follows :— 

(i.) The Government of the Philippine Islands granted to the Manila 
Railroad Company a franchise and concession in perpetuity over certain 
lines of railway in the Island of Luzon, in addition to those specified and 
authorised by the said Concessionary Grant or Contract of August 28th, 





r P 


906, 

(ii.) The Railway lines specified in the said two mentioned Concessionary 
Grants or Contracts were divided into two distinct systems, capable of 
separate maintenance and operation as such, one to known as the 
**Southern Lines” and the other as the ‘‘ Northern Lines,” with pro- 
visions as to the lines of railway which were to fall into each system. 

(iii.) The Philippine Government, under and in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of Section 4 of the Act of Congress of the United 
States, approved February 6th, 1905, guaranteed until maturity of the 
Bonds thereinafter described (being the ‘‘Southern Lines’’ First Mortgage 
4 per Cent. Gold Bonds hereinafter mentioned), the due and punctual pay- 
ment by the Manila Railroad Company of interest at the rate of 4 per 
ceutum per annum upon such Bonds which were to be issued by the Manila 
Railway Company to an amount of 95 per centum of the to’ cost of the 
construction of the unconstructed portion of the railways and appurten- 
ances designated the “Southern Lines,”’ such total cost to be ascertained 
in manner provided by the said Concessionary Grant or Contract, the 
annual contingent liability of the Government under the said Guaranty 
being limited, in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the said 
Act of Congress, approved 6th February, 1905, having regard to the 
guaranty of interest contained in the Concessionary Contract or Grant to 
the Philippine Railway Company, authorised by Act No. 1497, 

(iv.) All plans for work to be thereafter done upon or in connection 
with the Sonthern Lines to be subject to the approval of the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands and the work itself to be subject to 
his inspection; all bills and construction accounts to be subject to the 
audit of the Goverament, and the employment of labour in or about such 
construction to be at all times under the reasonable direction of the 
Governor General. 

(ez) By- Indenture dated 19th day of May, 1909, made between the Manila 
Railroad Company of the first part, the Government of the Philippine Islands 
of the second part, and the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
U.S.A., of the third part, an issue of (Southern Lines) First Mortgage 4 per 
Cent, Gold Bonds, limited to the aggregate principal sum of $30,000,000, was 
secured by way of mortgage upon the several lines of railway in the Island of 
Luzon, designated in the Supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract of 
1909 as the ‘‘ Southern Lines,” and the equipment thereof as a First Charge, 
and provision was made for a form of guaranty of interest to be endorsed upon 
each Bond and to be executed on behalf of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands. 

(F) By Indenture dated the 15th October, 1909, and made between the 
Central Trust Company of New York of the first part, The Manila Railroad 
Company of the second part, and The Farmers Loan & Trust Company (as 
Trustee) of the third part, the Central Trust Company as Trustee under the 
above-mentioned Indenture of the Ist January, 1907, securing the First 
Mortgage 6 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds, agreed to the subordination of its 
rights as Trustee aforesaid over any part of the Southern Lines then subject 
to the said Trust Deed to the lien of the said Indenture of Mortgage, da’ 
19th May, 1909, securing the issue of Southern Lines First Mo 4 per 
Cent. Gold Bonds and the lien of the Philippine Government for all amounts 
paid under its guarantee of interest, and to the lien of all supplemental 
(Continued on next page.) 
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s or instruments executed under and 
uant to the said Supplementary Concessionary 
+ or Contract of 1 ; to carry out more effec- 

terms thereof. 

aly Sy Indenture, dated 15th day of October, 
made betweea the New York Trust Company 

of the first , The Manila Railroad Company 
ef the seco part, and the Farmers’ Loan and 
rast Company of the third part, the New York 
Trust Company, as Trustee under the above- 
mentioned Todentare of the Ist day of April, 1907, 
gecuring the Second Mortgage 7 per Cent, 49-year 
Gold Bonds, agreed to the subordination of its 
rights as Trustee aforesaid over any part of the 
thern Lines then subject to the said Trust 
Deed to the lien of the said Indenture of Mortgage, 
dated the 19th day of May, 1909, securing the issue 
ef Southern Lines First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold 
Bonds and the lien of the Philippine Government 
fer al] amounts paid under its guaranty of interest, 
and to the lien of all Lo nage em mortgages or 


instruments execu er and pursuant to the 
gid supplementary Concessionary Grant or Con- 
Sect of 1909 +o carry out more effectually the 


terms thereof. 
(a) By Two Consents, dated the 10th day of 


November, 1909, the Maaila Railway Company (1906) 
ited, and The Merchants Trust, Limited, the 
Trustees under the Trust securing the issue 
of the “A” and “B” Debentures of the Manila 
Bail Cmeeg (1906) Limited, being the holders 
of al) the First ortenge 6 per Cent. 49-year Gold 
Bonds and the Second estgage 7 ner Cent. 49-year 
Gold Bonds of the Manila Rai Company then 
issued, consented to the subordination and post- 
ent contained in the last mentioned 

tures of the 15th October, 1909. 

(x) A Contract dated 2-th January, 1913, and 
m4 between the Manila Railway Company (1906) 
Limited, of the one . and Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, of 7, Lothbury, E.C., of the other part, 
which (inter alia) vides that Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers guarantee the subscription of £375,000 of 
this issue of Southern Lines Debenture Stock fora 
eommission of 14 per cent. 

Copies of the above documeuts can be seen 
@uring the usual business hours while the list is 

at the offices of Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons, 
5 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., the Com- 
pany’s Solicitors. 





THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


aM TBR carrencoenanas 
The Manila Railway Compy. 
(1906) Limited. 


OFFER AT 95% OF 


£750,000 5% DEBENTURE STOCK. 


(Forming part of a total authorised 
issue of £1,000,000.) 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS. 
7 Lorunury, Lonpox, E.C. 

I/We request an allotment to me/us of £.............. 
ef the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited 
5 per Cent. Debenture Stock upon the terms of 
the Prospectus issued by you dated 30th Jan., 1913, 


[We enclosed &..............000.00 being a deposit of 
W per cent. on the total amount of Stock applied 
for, and I/we engage to accept the above or any 
gmaller amount(s) which may Ne allotted to me/us 
and to make the further payments thereon in 
accordance with the said Prospectus, 





IG ccsenncvs dutteinsicninintiisenantaaal auencocseena eccsceeees 
SO TAI ss insctcicissiiiiitaaihistciiingeriietiacbaaeia abana tial 
(And whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss ana Title, if any) 
BG CAGE. ccrentisoncsvitiiontnnnncinmaniiinn eccecscccencecocee 

BR Rrecnssesnccerenssponnsenemncnsnn eoccecccoecseconeee 


Please write distinctly. 
Cheques to he made payable to Bearer and crossed 
“Account Speyer Brothers.”’ 


=e SEES 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
seriptions received by, Toe Otp Corner 
Booxstorr (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; 
Tus Inrernationan News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner &th 
Avenue and 27th Sireet, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tux Sunscription News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. 
Dawson anp Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapMman, 2,407 
Bt. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 


TueAncio-American BooxseL.ina Depor, 
Port Said; and Wu. Dawson AnD Sons, 
Cape Town 











London County& Westminster Bank, Lid. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 





CAPITAL £14,000,000, in 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. £5 PAID. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000| RESERVE FUND - 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, Esq.,Depuly-Chairman 


JOINT 
ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Ofice). 


AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE, 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


MANAGERS. 


£4,000,000 


| FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 
JOINT SECRETARIES. 


I GEOFFREY PAGET. 
414 LOTHBURY, 


E.C. 











LOMBARD STREET OFFICE ~ 21 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE . . - 1 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
FOREIGN BRANCH - . ~ 82 CORNHILL, E.C. 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 
- LIABILITIES. @ a a, a e a 
Capital— s. a, | Cash— s » 
PSubscribed ... 214,000,000 In hand and at 
pratt an ° 
,000 Shares of £20cach, £5 paid 3,500,000 0 0 England .- 10,918,809 10 7 
es = -— am een 4,000,000 0 0 At Call and Short 
Current and De t Accounts ... 81,695,023 11 10 Notice .., «10,752,982 10 0 
Circular Notes, Letters of Credit, 21,671,792 0 7 
Commission Loans, and other : 
Accounts, including provision Bills Discounted oe = oes 27,671,012 16 
for contingencies... on 2,563,211 Investments— 
Co: of which 


Endorsement on Bills negotiated 
Rebate on Bills not due ... 


on 7 
Acceptances for Customers __... 6,741,674 4 
31: 

ove 4 
Profit and Loss Balance, as below 527,370 1 


ecaceu 


This statement does not 
include the Bank’s lia- 
bility under ite guaran- 
tee to the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, Limited, 
for £323,214, 


£100,434,316 4 8 





£ a. da. 

To Interest paid to Customers -» 835,925 13 5 
Salaries and all other expenses, in- 
cluding Income Tax and Auditors’ 


and Directors’ Remuneration 1,175,82412 7 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to 

New Account... Ee we -» 04,728 4 5 
Interim Dividend of 10§ per cent. 

paid in A st last... mn .. 871,875 0 0 
Investment Accounts (Depreciation) 200,000 0 0 
Bank Premises Account _.., «. 100,000 0 0 
Further Dividend of 

104 per cent.,payable 

Ist February next 

making 21}per cent. 

or the year) .-£371,875 0 0 
Balance carried 

forward eco 155,495 1 

527,370 1 9 








2£3,305,723 12 2 





GOSCHEN, 
WALTER LEAF 


}pisectors 
ERIC BARRINGTON, 


Dr. Profit and Lo 


rities of or guar- 

anteed by, the 

British Covet 

ment .. 5,169,298 5 3 
Indian Govern- 

ment Stock, and 

Indian Govern- 

ment Guaran- 


teed Rail 
Stocks and De- 
tures -- 1,823,570 5 @ 


ment Securities, 

British Corpora- 

tion Stocks, and 

British Railway 

Debeuture 

Stocks . «ee 1,906,423 8 9 
Other Investments 1,334,904 11 10 





9,134,196 11 2 





Sist December, 1911 


Gross Profit for the year, 


and Conting 


Balance brought forward fro: 


Advances to Cus- 
tomers and other 
Accounts on eco on ew 42,290,672 14 4 
Liability of Cus- 
tomers for Ac- 
ceptances, as 
contra ... pga ove we ow 6,741,67419 3 
Bills negotiated, as 
per contra... eco ws «ose =—s4,312,308 0 0 
Bank and Other Pre- 
mises (at cost, less 
amounts written 
eee “860m eco ee 1,672,659 2 7 
2£2100,434,316 4 8 
ss Account. Cr, 
i 2 24, 


m 
- 143,766 0 8 


making provision for ~ Debts 





December last... 





> 


an 
Rebate brought forward fro 
Slst " 


m 
3,161,057 11 6 


_— 


23,305,723 12 





A. M. jr Aalto ed | 
¥. W. HOWETT, 


Joint 
rs. 


T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant, 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and 
Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches, 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and 
the Bills D'scounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and 


those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so 2s to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by (he Books 


of the Company, 


Loypox, 15th January, 1913, 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., U4 vaitors. 
5 


G,. E, SENDELL, F.U.A., 
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THE SOHO 


TILL & IBYEIGATE = 











GALLERIES. 








Interior Decorations and Restorations. 








The successful reproduction and adaptation of Antique 
Styles to Modern Requirements, both as to Decoration 
and Furniture, have received special attention at our 
hands. With the assistance of our exceptionally 
well-equipped Studio of Designers and Draughtsmen 
nothing is left to chance, and accuracy of detail is 
guaranteed. Estimates free in Town or Country, 
Enquiries solicited as to works carried out and in 
progress. 


In Decorative Restorations we endeavour as far as 
possible to replace any detail which is either defaced 
or destroyed with actual examples of the particular 
Period. The magnitude of our Antique Stock and the 
large number of fine specimens constantly passing 
through our hands enable us in most cases to procure 
such examples. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE 
ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


Our New 84 pp. “A.R.” Illustrated Catalogue post free upon application. 


73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








——_—_ 

















. TURNS NIGHT 
a ANTOSDAY 





The ideal Light for the 


COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 





SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 





CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, £.6. ||} Telerrams:—“ Cariboo, London." Telephone ;—Reg 


Tel.: 5438 City. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


North of Cobalt and South-East and North of Porcupine. 


Only 7 days’ journey from the British Isics. 


PURCHASE NOW 


at highly remunerative prices 


FREEHOLD VETERAN LANDS 


(Quarter sections of 160 acres each) 


SPECIALLY SELECTED by 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYORS 


and presented to the Veterans who fought in the 
Fenian Rising in 1866 and the South African War. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 


No Royalties payable on either TIMBER 
(excepting white pine) or MINERALS. 


RICH SOIL. EXTENSIVELY TIMBERED. 
EXCELLENT RAILWAY FACILITIES. 








For full particulars, apply :— 


THE CANADA LAND AGENCY, 


| 66 ST. JAMES STREET, LONDON, 8S.W. 
nt 422. 














SOR RE é 2 
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GET YOUR 
DRIVER’S LIVERY 


Dunhills 


2 CONDUIT STREET, W. 
359-361 Euston Road, N.W. 
42-43 Lombard Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER. GLASGOW 


PLENDIDLY made and easy to wear. 
Closed on lasts that follow the feet in 
XY all their niceties of shape and supplied 
in finely graduated sizes, ensuring @ 


rost comfortable fit. Obtainable of 700 agents 
fa London and the Provinces. 







Letters: 


Lotus Shoe Makers Ltd., Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No, 6989 London Wall 


444—23/- 
Once fitted, always fitted 





PROTECT your SICHT 


by wearing 


Sy, NATALINE” 
* PEBBLE 
Spectacles 


Mounted in 

Gold-filled 
Frames 
guaran- 


















Sy ie eet Na ST 


i 







| «6 WATALINE ” 
PEBBLE 


Snectacies 

do not seratch; cool 
and restfxi to the 
 eyes,light in weight, 
@ tougher than class, 
i and will not break. 
i Free from Colour and Glare. 
Seni postca ra for free booklet 
The “N, ” Pebble S 


otacl 













oe et “ 
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FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Lowest Frices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ tt 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


—_——___ 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The “‘Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a - ally predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. gives tone to the 
whole system. Madeina a boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard CStreot, London. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 








ELKINGTON 


AND CO., LTD. 
(Originators of Electro-Plate) 


Have a large selection of Presentation 
Plate suitable for all kinds of events. 
They are always prepared to submit 
desigas and estimates on receipt of 


an idea of the special requirements. 


High Quality 
At Low Cost 


will be found to be a feature of al! 
their work. In addition to plate 
they have a magnificent selection of 
Watches and Bronzes suitable for 


presentation. Send for Catalogue. 


ELKINGTO 


London: 22 Regent St., S.W.; 


Birmingham—Newhall Street. Liverpool—27'9 Lord Street. 
Manchester—50 King Street. Glasgow—34 Buchanan Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—32,4 Northumberland Street. 


& CO., 
LTD. 


73 Cheapside, E.C, 











(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
Physical condition of the people by Sringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS QF SUB«CR:PiiON, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, e , 
s Gd, 


£ a 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - 2 0 0 oe oe one w 110 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «w« 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Coicne! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.vW. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 


“The IDEAL COCOA” 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 






THE SPECTATOR. 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - 


- £19,148,340 0 O 
- £3,989,237 10 
- £3,390,313 15 


DIRECTORS. 
Six EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. 

Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. 

ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bart., 
Liverpool. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. 

DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Liandinam, 

FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., 
Birmi ngham. 


FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 

H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 

JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London, 

ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London, 

The Right Hon.Lord ROTHERHAM, Manchester. 

THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 

WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., 
Coventry. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, E.C. 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE. 
Secretary: E. J. MORRIS. 


Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1912. Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 

To Capital Paid up, viz.: £12 10s. 
per Share on 319,139 Shares of 
LH each eve eee «+. 8,989,237 10 0 

Reserve Fund.. «» 3,390,313 15 0 


Dividend payable on Ist February, 
as ‘ae “ <a w- 859,031 7 6 

Balance of Profit and Loss 
Account... one eee oe 182,992 18 8 
7,871,575 11 2 

Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts .-. 83,664,326 19 3 


Acceptances on ‘Account of 
Customers ... dats eco . 6,741,031 14 § 


2 s.4, 


£98,276,934 410 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT INTEREST, 
BILLS DISCOUNTED. 

LOANS MADE AGAINST SECURITIES. 
STOCK EXCHANGE ORDERS EXECUTED. 








ASSETS, 
8, a, 2 44. 
By Cash and Bullion 
in hand and 
Cash at Bank of 
England .«. 13,877,239 15 9 
Money at Call and 
at Short Notice 10,412,538 18 10 
————_——-_ 24,289,778 14 7 
Investments— 
Consols and 
other British 
Government 
Securities «« 3,405,500 5 8 
Stocks Guaran- 
teed by British 
Government 
Indian and 
British Railw. 
Debenture an 
Preference 
Stocks, British 
Corporation 
Stocks, Colonial 
and Foreign 
Government 


i} 


Stocks, &. ... 4,883,911 3 
Bills of Exchange 10,460,533 16 5 


43,039,523 16 11 


Advances on 

Current Ac- 

counts, Loans 

on Security and 

other Accounts 46,441,982 6 5 
Liabilities of Cus- 

tomers for Ac- 

ceptances as per 

contra oon 6,741,031 14 5 
Bank Premises at 

Head Office and 

Branches «+» 2,054,396 7 1 


£98,276,934 419 








DIVIDENDS AND COUPONS COLLECTED, 
SECURITIES HELD FOR SAFE CUSTODY, 
DRAFTS ISSUED. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


764 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Numerous Agents ali over the World. 


THE FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES— 
Tele. Address—* Cinnaforex,Stock, London.” FINCH LANE,LONDON,E.C. Telephone—2481 London Wall 


” ” 


“*Midforex, Liverpool.” 8 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ,, E886 Cen. Liverpvol 
**Midforex, Bradford.”” 15TYRREL STREET, BRADFORD ,, 


1315 Bradford, 


ISSUE Currency Drafts on all Cities, Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes payable all over 
the World; also make Mail and Telegraphic Transfers to all Cities, 


COLLECT Foreign Bills. 
PURCHASE approved Foreign Bills. 


ESTABLISH Commercial Credits on lLehalf of Customers available anywhere against the usual 


shipping documents. 


Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to 


give quotations, 


THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnaship, Steck, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall, 
Is specially organized to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts 


of the World by mail or cable. 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnatrust, Stock, London.” 


Telephone—2481 London Wall. 


A separate Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the Executorship and Trusteeship of 


Wills and Marriage Settlements, and also as Trustees for Debenture Holders. 








[February 1, 1918, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Witt DisestaBLISHMENT Promote Lior 
Procress ? ee ae 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Hamilto: 
Our Srectat Inrantry RESERVE: THE Coane 
Inquiry. By His Grace the Duke of Bedford K G 
Curistians aND Istam 1n Turkey, mae 
By Sir Edwin P 
Private Property at Sea in Time oF Wa. 
Bares. - ‘ 
y the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G. 
A LeaGve or THE Sacrep Huts, CAL. 
By R. F. Johnston (District Officer, Wei-hai-Wei) 
Tae Post-Imrressionist AND Oruers, 
By Yoshio Marki 
Our Presest Discontents. somes 
By the Rev. Canon Ba: 
Tue Rewiciovs Question 1n IRELAND. — 
By the Rev. Thomas C, Hamm 
Santa Sorgia anp 1Ts Memories, = 
By Lady Blake. 
Wira tHe Buiearian Starr, By Noel Buxton, MP. 
Lonpon BrautiruL. ¥ 
By the Right Hon, Earl Curzon of Kedleston, 
Tue Jew in France. By Eugéne Tavernier, 
Wuo Dictates? A QveEstion oF Dramatie 
DEMAND AND Suppty. By Gertrude Kingston, 
*Tue Soctotocicat Valve or CuristTianitr’: a 
NoTIcEABLE Book. By W. 8, Lilly, 
Dame Juttan’'s Wixpow: a Moratiryr. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Tue Surriice as Mass Vestmenr. 
By Dr. J. Wickham Legg, 
A Sroupy or Prererence. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, 


London: Srorriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
New Street Square. 





NOW READY FOR FEBRUARY. 1s. net 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS, 
Rev. Prof. CUTHBERT LATTEY, 8.J. 
ALEXANDER THE GOD. 
Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS, 
9. CONCLUSIONS, 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND 
LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 
Rev. MAURICE H. F, COLLINS, B.D. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT AS GIVEN IN THE FIRST GOSPEL, 
Rev. Prof. VERNON BARTLET, D.D., 
Oxford. 
THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, 
Rev. Canon E. C. SELWYN, D. 
THE ORACLE OF THE LORD IN ISAIAH 
<X XII. 


Rev. J. ROBERTSON CAMERON, M.A. 
THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, 





“" Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. United Slates and 
Canada, $3. 
Hopper & Sroventon, Publishers, London, E.0, 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per im. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 99 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANC"IESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackerar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W, 
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No. 1. out January 30th. 


is. net each Number, 


ART TREASURES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


A New Monthly Series 
Edited by 


Cc. H. COLLINS-BAKER.,., 





BEING beautiful reproductions of Paintings, 

Drawings, Sculpture, Pottery, China, Ivories, 
Metal Work, &c., &c., from private and public 
collections. Each number will contain four or 
five fine Photogravures, one Plate in colours 
and a monotone, 


The Size of the Pago is 12 ins. by 9 ins. 


THE FIRST NUMBER contains the 
following :— 
THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS 


The famous “Castle Howard Mabuse.” By Jan Gossaert 
de Mabuse. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER 


Known as “The Ilchester Rembrandt,” and regarded as 
the most important of Rembrandt’s many Self-portraits, 


GROUP OF HORSEMEN 


From the Parthenon Frieze. From the Elgin Collection in 
the British Museum, 


THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM 


A Gainsborough Masterpiece in the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 


OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 


An unique example of Whistler’s work. From the Edmund 


Davis collection. 





THE ANNUNCIATION 


The wonderful Enamel Triptych of Nardon Penicaud in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 





MADONNA AND THE CHILD 


An Ivory Statuette in the British Museum. A fine specimen 
of excellent craftsmanship and sympathetic sculpture by a 
French Artist of the XIVth Century. 





4 Full Prospectus, with reduced specimen of a fine Photo- 
gravure, will bo gladiy sent on receipt of a post card. 





Messrs. Dents’ further enterprise is 


THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The first Vol. of which has just been issued. 


If your Bookseller is unable to hand you a copy of our 8-pp. 
Prospectus, please send us a Postcard, and we shall gladly send 
you one, or more; or, if there is no Bookseller near you, we shall 
be pleased to send you a copy of Vol. I., post free, on receipt of a 
Postal Order for One Shilling and Threepence to include postage. 
You are at liberty to return the specimen copy if it does not meet 
with your approval. 








J.M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 23 Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED, Royal 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE SHIP OF THE LINE 
IN BATTLE 


By Admiral Sir REGINALD CUSTANCE, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


This volume contains a series of papers read at the Royal Naval 
War College, Portsmouth, from time to time during the past three 
years. They were called into being by the inconclusive character 
of the arguments usually advanced for and against different designs 
for ships of the line, and by the total absence of any accepted 
principles to govern the nature of the armament, the amount of 
protection, and the speed. It seemed to the author that if the 
war facts were examined and set forth they might disclose some 
military principles which should tend to focus thought, steady 
opinion, and even guide the naval architect in his designs, 

“Valuable and interesting.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Ought te be in the hands of every naval officer afloat and 
ashore.”—Morning Post. 

“Clear enough, even to the lay reader.”—Globe. 








WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. 
By GABRELLE FESTING, Author of “From the Land of 
Princes,” “John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” “On the 
Distaff Side,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Intensely fascinating. An enchanting and delightful book.”"—Globe. 





A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D. D.C.L., LL.D, 
Volume III. 15s. net. 


SD 








TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A Tale of Troy. By “Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch), Author 
of “Troy Town,” &. 63, 2nd Impression. 
“A story of gaiety and humour, told with ‘promptness, candour, and 
aplomb,’ Its people are good to have met, will be good to remember. And 
ough this, perhaps, has nothing to do with any kind of stern art at all, their 
saltish air, their blessed country simpleness and beauty, will wind like a happy 
dream into the most book bedazed brain.”"—The Times, 
“*Q’ is at his best and manliest here throughout, and to say that is to heap 
praise upon praise.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“*Q’s’ very best. If Mr. Balfour still needs a ‘cheerful’ book, we would 
recommend to him ‘ Hocken and Hunken.’ "—Observer. 
“Told with all ‘Q's’ incomparable humour. May ‘Q” live long to give ua 
more of it! ’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 
By SIDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Furthest Ind,” 
“The Power of the Keys,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
by A. Pzarss. Third Impression. 6s. 


* Admirable.”—The Times, 
“The best tale Sydney Grier has written.”— Westminster Gazette. 





“The interest accumulates with reading, and there comes a point when the 
tension is so great that it seems impossible to read quickly enongh. .. . The 
beok is to be thoroughly recommended to those readers who like something 
more than mere prettiness in their stories,’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People,” &c. 6s. [February 5 


THE ETHICAL APPROACH TO 


THEISM. By G. F. BARBOUR, D.Phil, Edin., Author of 
“A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics.” 3s. net. 
[ February 5 
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For FEBRUARY contains 
Happy-go-Lucky. 
Shooting Takin in Eastern Tibet. 





By Ian Har 


By Captain F. M. Baier 
The Affair at Montrose: A Naval Footnote to the "45. 
By Doveias G. Browne 
A Broken Man. By X. 
Khedder. By B. Serer 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Vill. Kit Marlowe.—Part I. 

By Autrrep Noyes 
The Other Side of the Lights. By Srecunpus 
George Frederick Watts. By Morea O'Neinn 
Who Wants Home Rule ? By J. P. Manarry 


From the Outposts. “ 
The Warrigani Patrol. By Sremsro, 

Saragarhi. By E. F. K. 

Musings without Method— 

The Whig’s Prejudice against Disraeli—Lord Cromer’s Charges~ 
Disraeli’s Veracity—Peei and the Corn Laws—Gladstone’s Sense 
of Truth—The Adventurer’s Foresight—The Decay of Idealism in 
France ?—Official Reputations—The Poets of France—An English 
Machiavelli. 


The New Tyranny. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY 1913. Price 2s. 6d. 


The February number of the Contemporary Review contains 
the following articles :— 


THE WOUNDED By NOEL BUXTON, M.P. 


THE CANADIAN NAVAL QUESTION 
By HAMAR GREENWOOD, M.P. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF HUMANITY 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE By LAURENCE JERROLD 
“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA” AND THE CRITICS 


By EDWARD GARNETT 
RUSTICUS EXPECTANS By E. N. BENNETT 


THE QUESTION OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


THE FOREIGN POLITICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


By C. E. BUNBURY, C.S.I. 
WOMEN AND WAR By Mrs. St. CLAIR STOBART 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
AVERAGE MAN By the Rev. E. S. WATERHOUSE 


SOME COMPENSATIONS OF AGE 
By M. M. PATTISON MUIR 


A PIONEER MISSION IN SIBERIA 
By the Bishop of North and Central Europe 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


INFANT BIBLE — READER. 
By MRS. NATHANIEL L. COHEN. 
With coloured Illustrations by Louise Jacoss. Price ie, 6d. 
WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., Clifton House, Worship Street, 
and 46 and 47, London Wall, London, E.C. 





‘The aim of the book is to make children familiar with the beautiful stories 
of the Bible, and to give them some knowledge of the eternal truths of human 
life and ¢ haracter. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Tetephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 


to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


[February 1, 1913. 





THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


FROM FEBRUARY CONTENTS. 


THE CONFERENCE OF ST. JAMES’S. M. G, 
A PRISONER OF THE BULGARS. Francis McCutrages, 
ULSTER’S RESISTANCE. “A CHILD or Utster.” 
THE ETHICS OF RESISTANCE, JosePH Keatina, SJ 
IRELAND: A PLEA FOR A PARLEY. Rickarp Fir? Warreg, 
FISCAL REFORM—I. HILarreE Bexxoc, 
SOME LIGHT ON THE MYSTERY OF EVIL. 

J. Goprrey Ravprrt, 


POETRY. Francis Burrows; H. G. pp Hamer; C. E. Snowpsy, 
THE SOUL AT THE WINDOW. Maurice Hewuerr, 
MORE MEDIZVAL BYWAYS—IL L. F. Sauzmann, F.S.A, 
“VOX POPULI.” R. L. Gauzs, 
MARJORIE. G. Earemonr, 
OBITER DICTA, Tue Epriror 





ONE SHILLING NET EVERYWHERE, 


LONDON, WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE 


tented 36! Sela 


“Frremen Neep no Guarpians.” By Dr. Woodrow Wilson, President 
Elect of the U.S.A, 

Great Brirary anp Toe Next War. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

Tue Nemesis or Tarire Rerorm. By Autonomos, 

Austria, DisturnBeR OF THE Peace, By Fabricius, 

A War-Boox ror Tue Empire. By Archibald Hurd, 





Tue Comretirion Wattan, By H. Fielding Hall. 

Greek Drama anv THE Dance. By G. Warre Cornish. 

Tue Mapness or Party. By Arthur A. Baumann, 

Arter THE Wank. By Herbert Vivian, 

Tur “ Witp ALBantan.” By Wadham Peacock. 

Tue ANTI-IMPERIALISM OF THE IMPERIALISTS. By Sydney Brooks. 
Tue PRESIDENT oF THE FRENCH RePuBLic. By Charles Dawbarn 
Tur ARCHITECTURE oF THRE New Detut. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
Tue Exe.osioy oF Wortps By Hudson Maxim. 

Natronat Contrisutory Insurance. By Sir Edward Brabrook. 
Tue Aims aND Duties oF a Natronat Tueatre. By Henry Arthur Jones, 
Tue Joy or Yours, Chapters IV.—VII. By Eden Phillpotts. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lid. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly; No. 304. Contents for JANUARY, 1913. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


DisrakEvi. By the Editor. 
Tue Mentat Dericiency Bru. By the Rev. T. J. Gerrard. 
Tue Re.icion or Mazzini. By Mrs. Hamilton King, 





Tue Revo.ution 1x Cusa, By W. M, Kennedy. 

Poem: Jupement. By C. Sproxton. 

Tue Louvain ConFERENCE AND COMPARATIVE Reticion, By the Rev. ©, 
Meli, S.J. 

Tue Teresa oF CANADA. By the Hon. Mrs, Maxwell Scott, 

Diesy Dotsex. By Mrs. Warre Cornish. 

Tue Irish Nationa, THEATRE. By Charles Bewley. 

ForeiGn Po.itics oy THE Dar. By Lancelot Lawton. 

Some Recent Books, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1330, 





THE Paid-up Capital ..........000 wahnieabiaiiell £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund. ..............:c0-sseeeeeeeee £1, 450,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, {000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


for 





Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 
DEPOSITS ived for fixed iods, 
£4, 591 »5426. £4,381 O, 459. mn which mag be cnsestaient: cnengllantien. ” 
Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. SEA AND SUN TOURS 





No Shareholders. No Agents. 


No Commissions. 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


Fortnightly Transatlantis 
PACIFIC LINE oy 
ORONSA (Tw. Sc.), 8049 tons, Feb. 6. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD'S 


Handbook on App Jlication. 
R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P. oo. C., 31-33 James Street, t Liverpool 


For Heartburn and Headache. R. A N D E RSO N & Co., 


For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


MAGNESIA. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. cs 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c,, on application. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


TINKER’S HOLLOW. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, 
Author of “The Soundless Tide,” &c. [2nd Impression. 
Moxnixc Post.— Mrs, Crichton is to be warmly congratulated on the 
nce of this truthful and entrancing story of Ulster village life.” 
Barrisa WEEKLY. —‘* This is a most vital book, and full of the true Ulster 


atmosphere. 
THE NEST. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author 
of “‘Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” &c. [2nd Impression. 
Dauy News.—“ It is not the least exaggeration to say that no living author, 
man or woman, could have written these stories with such perfect skill and 
such perfectly natu: natural art.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


By M. D. PETRE. 
2 Vols. Mlustrated. 21s. net. [2nd Impression. 
Txe Times.— The autobiography will rank among the most intimate and 
merciless confessions of a soul ever written, beside those of Augustine and 
Jean Jacques.” 














A Frank Statement of German Ambitions. 


Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICH von BERNHARDI. With a Map. 
10s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression. 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ Since Machiavelli's ‘Prince,’ we do not recollect so 
lucid, so dispassionate, and so cold-bloodedly logical an exposition of the state- 
eraft ‘which aims unswerv ingly | at political predominance, 








Wellington’ s Army. pyc. W. OMAN, Chichele 

Professor of Modern History at Oxferd, With Illus. 7s, 6d. net. 

[2nd Impression. 

Truta.—" Intensely interesting. . . . A volume which will fascinate a host 
ef readers for whom military history ordinarily has but little attraction.’ 


The Last Century in Europe. 
1814-1910. By ©. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. 6s, net. 

Walking Essays. 

By ARTHUR HUGH SIDGWICK. 6s, net. 


This is the book to which the Spectator devoted an appreciative special 
article in its issue of January 18, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


FOLK TALES © 


OF BREFFNY 


By Miss B. HUNT. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gionz.—* We have never come across a collection of folk-lore 
which can have lost so little i in transcription as these deliciously 
told stories of Breffny.” 


Specrator.—* This wholly delightful volume ... These folk- 
tales are rich in the qualities of poetry, wit, and intelligencs, and 
though the part which Miss Hunt has played is not that of a 
creator, her versions are marked by such unfailing charm, such 
happy and characteristic turns of phrase, that she deserves to 
rank with those musicians, like Francis Korbay, who have lent 
fresh lustre to folk-tunes by the beauty and picturesqueness of 
their settings.” 

Gvuarp1an.—* They make excellent reading, amusing and touch- 
ing withal.” 


Irish Homesteap.—“In ‘ Folk Tales of Breffny’ we have all 
the best of this folk feeling allied to considerable literary skill in 
the telling, and they give us more than common pleasure... . We 
find these stories very fascinating.” 


MACMILLAN & we LTD., LONDON. 








—— —————— — — So 


Now cain. Price 5s. net per whem. at all New Volume Just published. 
Booksellers and Libraries, or 5s. per The Trial of 
volume post free from the Publishers e . 
NOTABLE TRIALS. MRS. MAYBRICK 
17 volumes already published. 
Exo.isu Serizs.—The Stauntons; Franz 
Muller; Lord Lovat; William Palmer; 
The Annesley Case ; Mrs. May brick. 
Soorrisu SERiEs.—Madele ine Smith ; City of 
Glasgow Bank Directors ; Dr. Pritchard ; 
E.M.Chantrelle ; James Stewart; Deacon 
Brodie; A. J. Monson; The Douglas 
Cause ; * Capti ain Porteous; Oscar Slater ; 
Mrs. McLachlan. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free from the Publishers. 
WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank St., Béinburgh ; and at London. 
" Bubscriptions only received by Gornon AND Gores, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wriwiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. Sprecxiey, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





Edited by 
H. B, IRVING, M.A, (Oxon.) 











MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LITERATURE, 


Portraits and Speculations. py 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tae Tixves.—“* This cultured and enggestive writer.’ 
Tur Atrurnsum,.—* The essays collected in this volume are of conside rable 
interest, and one of the main points about them is that they are clearly the 
work of a developing mind.’ 


The Medizval Church Architec- 
ture of England. By CHARLES HERBERT MOORE, 
Author of “ Development and Character of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” &c. With 23 Plates in Half-tone and 149 Illustrations 
in the Text. S8vo. 15s. net. 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM, With 
Portrait. Pott. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series, 

Tue Qvueen.—“ Allingham’s works are well known to lovers of good poetry, 
and this book includes some of his best pieces.” 


Modern War and Peace. 4 Lecture 
delivered to The Cambridge University War and Peaco 
Society, December 2nd, 1912. By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B, 
Sewed, 1s. net. 

Aten xuM.—* All that he says on the subject is worth reading, for he is 
thoughtful and not devoted to mere fireworks. 

Scorsman.—‘“ An interesting suggestive essay upon the arguments most 
closely associated with the name of Mr. Norman Angell.” 


Death and The Princess. 4 Morality, 
By FRANCES CORNFORD. Sewed, Svo. 2s. net. 


Scorsman.—“ It is a gracefully cOmposed Morality.’ 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Impression, 
Foundations. 4 statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsone, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple.  &vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint. Ten Conferences. By Father BERNARD 
VAUGHAN,S.J. With Portrait. Extracrown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 

Patt Marit Gazetre.—“ Father Vaughan has done his work with cousicer- 
able skill and with a fairness and coolness that other writers would do well to 
imitate... . Particularly good are the pages dealing with the rights of 
property.” 

Buddhism and Science. py pavur 
DAHLKE, Author of “ Buddhist Essays.” Translated from 
the German by the BHIKKHU SILACARA. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net 


Tur Times.—*‘ Dr. Dahlke’s exposition... deserves the close attention of 


Students of Buddhist thought.” 
Christianizing the Social Order. 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, Professor of Church 
History in Rochester Theological Seminary, Author of 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” &. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tue Ovtrioor.—‘ Dr. Bosanquet is the happy possessor of a literary style 
of rare quality, and is able to translate j\rofound thought into limpid English, 
so that even to those unversed in philosophy his meaning will be de ar,” 


i ARCHAEOLOGY AND CLASSICS. 


Monumental Java. byJ.¥. scHELTEMA 
M.A. With Illustrations and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tar Dam.x News.— Mr. Scheltema has done a service, not only to the 
specialist, by his learned work on the historic monuments ‘of Java... . His 
subject is a fascinating one by reason of the variety of Javanese civilization, 
and the fact that in the island three of the great religious forces of the Orie nt 
have met and mingled.” 


Greek Divination. A Study of its 
Methods and Principles. By W. R. HALLIDAY, 
B.A., B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and Archeology in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tur Times.—“ A scholarly study by a well-equipped Oxford classicist.” 
ZOOLOGY. 


An _ Introduction to Zoology. 
With Directions for Practical Work 
(invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Se., 
Lecturer in Natural History at the Froebel Educational 
Institute. With Illustrations by V.G.SHEFFIELD. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 








EUGENICS. 


An Introduction to Eugenics. 
By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., and CATHERINE D, 
WHETHAM. Sewed, 1s. net. 

Tae Laycet.—‘ Those who desire to enter on the study of Eugen! co.» 
would do we ell to take their first steps under the guidance of *‘ An Intro vduc tion 


to Eugenics. This admirably concise yet explicit little pamphiet.’ 
Tue OxrorD Mac azine.—* An excellent short account of the wo orks of 
Galton, and of the methods and results of the statistical study of heredity 











~ Messrs. Macmillan and ~Co., Ltd., will be glad to 
send their LIST OF NEW AND FORTHC MING 
BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested in current 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
RIVAL FRENCH COURTS. 


A Waiting Woman’s Chronicle of Life at Ver- 
sailles, at Sceaux and in the Bastille in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Mdlle. LOMBARDINI. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 
By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. Illus- 
trated. 10s.6d.net. “A biography of one of the 
finest sailors who ever trod a quarter-deck, one 
to whom Nelson looked up as a Master.” 


THE “NOVIK.” 


A Record of the services of a Russian cruiser in 
the actions off Port Arthur ; of her escape north- 
wards and destruction by the Japanese in La 
Perouse Straits. By Lieut. Steer. 3s. 6d. net. 


CAMERA CRUSADE 

THROUGH THE HOLY LAND. By DWIGHT L. 
ELMENDORF. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 








Three New and Revised Editions in 
The Progressive Science Series. 


HEREDITY. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. gs. net. 


VOLCANOES. 


Their Structure and Significance, By T. G. 
BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. 
By FREDERICK SODDY, M.A. Illustrated. 
6s. net, 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
VERTEBRATES. By J. S. KINGSLEY, Professor 
of Biology in Taft’s College, Massachusetts. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. act. =—Ssi 





TH E QUARTERLY REVIEW. EW. 
No, 434. JANUARY 1913. 
1, Some New Versions oF LEOPARDI. 7. Tue Pxitosornr co Pangan 


By Henry CLORISTON. Nrerzscue, By 

2, A New-Enoianp Puritan. By SCHILLER, 
Prof. BARRETT WENDELL British PReFreReNnce 1s CANADA, 
(Harvard), By Epwaxp Porairt. 

3. Swirt’s CORRESPONDENCE. Tue TRarnine or a Queen. By 
Stanter Lane-Poo.e. Lady Roserr Ceci. 


By 9. 





4, Farner Trrreti, By the Rev. 10, Disraeit: Tue First Two 
ALFRED FAWKES, Puasts, By Ataernon CEciL. 

5. New Facts apovt Matrrew ll, Tue Masontry Report or Tas 
Prior. By Francis BIckier. Divorce Commission. 

6, Mixp-Currs From A SciEntiFic 12, Tue Srratecy or THE BaLKan 
Port or View. By Sir Tuomas War. With a Map, 
ce LOUSTON, M.D. 13, THE Crisis IN THE NEaR- Fast. 


JOHN MURRAY, Al Albemarle Street, W. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT BOOKSHOP IN 
THE WORLD. 


All the best books, English and Foreign, in every department of 
literature, at the lowest prices charged by any bookseller. 

Bibies, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all styles. 

Bookbinding of every description. 


Any of the following Catalogues will be sent 
post free on request. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- Catalogue of 10,000 Works in 
hand and New Books at greatly several Foreign languages. 
reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 
Books, the best in the Enghsh 
language in their several subjects. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
(Particulars on application.) 


Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls, 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
requisites. 








within 


Orders by post receive immediate attention. Free deliver A. 
Se 


the United Kingdom of parcels of books to the value o 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. Telegrams : 


“ Unieme, London,” 


Telephone : 
5390 Gerrard (5 lines). 








Messrs. Longman’ s Standard Books. 





GARDINER, SAMUEL RAWSON. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603-1642. 10 vols., 5s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649, 4 vols, 


crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEc. 
TORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
Prof. Firth’s continuation of this work (which was left un- 
Jinished by Dr. Gardiner) is published under the title of “ The 
Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-58.” 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. net. 
THE STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 378 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


TREVELYAN, SIR G. OTTO. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES FOX. (‘The Con- 


cluding Part of “The American Revolution.”) In 2 vols, 
Vol. I. With Map. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREVELYAN, GEORGE MACAULAY. 


FOURTH EDITION 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. §8vo, 6s. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 

1848-9. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 

GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND, MAY, 1860. With 


5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 
GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY, MAY-OCT. 
ag — 4 Maps and numerous Lllustrations. 8vo, 
7s. ne 


MAY, SIR THOMAS ERSKINE. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND SINCE 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGEIII. Edited and Continued 
by FRANCIS Holland. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL 
1760-1860. 15s. net. Vol. III. 1860-1910. By FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WALPOLE, SIR SPENCER. 
— OF ENGLAND, 1815-1858. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 


6s, each 


CREIGHTON, MANDELL. 
A HISTORY wos THE PAPACY, 1878-1527. 6 vols., crown 


8vo, 5s. net each. 


HENDERSON, LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vois., crown 
8vo, 16s. net. 

THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With Memoir 
ROBERTS, V.C. Witha Portrait and 4 Maps. 


BAGEHOT, WALTER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEN, THOMAS HILL. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
OBLIGATION. With Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


8vo, 5s. 
OPPENHEIM. PROFESSOR L. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TREATISE. 8vo, 


Vol. l.—Peace. 2nd Ed. Revisedand Enlarged. 18s. net. 
Vol. Il.—War and Neutrality. Second Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Partly Rewritten. 21s. net. 


MYERS, FREDERICK W. H. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF 
BODILY DEATH. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MACKAIL, J. W. 
SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes, 8vo, 14s. net. 

Pocket Edition, 2 vols. (Greek Text), 
Translation 1 vol.), fep. 8vo, gilt top, each 2s. net: 
3s. net. 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY, 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
LECTURES ON POETRY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 























by EARL 
8vo, 14s. net. 

















1 vol. (English 
leather 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 





Published this week. 


ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


Profusely illustrated. In2 vols. 21s. net. 


A short history of Politics, Religion, Literature, and Art, in the times of 
Innocent III., St. Francis, Niccola Pisano Uiotto, and Dante. 


Published last week. 


THE LAND OF ZINJ By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND 























NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Published this weel:. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE'S 
SECOND HUSBAND,” &c. 

THE 


RECORDING ANGEL 


BY 
CORRA HARRIS 








Author of “The Game of East Africa,” &c. With Map and 33 Illustrations. 16s. net, 

An account of British East Africa, its Ancient History and Present Inhabitants. 
Captain Stigand has described the tribal races of East Africa as they were before contact 
with Europeans had changed their habits. Valuable information concerning the 
Janguages, ways, and customs of the natives is given. 


THE KARAKORAM AND WESTERN HIMALAYA 


By Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F R.G.S. 


An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi. Profusely illustrated 
with Maps, Panoramas, and Photographs. By Vittorio Sella. In2vols. £3 3s. net. 
Also Edition de Luxe, vellum, £5 5s. net, 

“These sumptuous volumes are in every respect a worthy record of the carefully 
planned expedition. Cav. Uff. Vittorio Sella alone might justify the expedition 
- . «+ most interesting. . In addition to the contributions to geographical 
knowledge, the botanical and geological reports are of much value. . . . The pro- 
duction of the book is creditable to all concerned.”—The Atheneum, 


IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND. 


By HAROLD SPENDER 


“ One ofthe most delightful anthologies that we are acquainted with. . . . 
Will be greatly prized by mountaineers. . . . Mr. Spender has performed his task with the 
greatest discretion, and in turning over the pages of his book there are revived in 
our memory some of the happiest days and most glorious impressions that we have 
known.”—The Birmingham Daily Post. (In the series of “Constable’s Anthologies.”) 
és. net. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


’ Tus Bookman says:—“ Mr. Roscoe’s unpretentious pages fill a distinct gap . . . 
thoroughly interesting and informing.” 








é 








By E. 8. ROSCOE 





SECCND SERIES. NOW READY. §8s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Which achieved such a splendid success in the lst SERIES. The Daily Mail says, 
“A book worthy to be placed on the same shelf as the essays of Hazlitt and 
Lamb, and side by side with the finest essayists in the English language.” 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS 
By W. SCARTH DIXON 


(Hunting Correspondent of the Field.) 
With 90 Illustrations. Half leather, 21s. net. 


Tus AruEenazum™ says :—‘*A veritable encyclopedia.” 
Tus Country Lire says :—“ Very successfully achieved. . . . This very interesting 
eee It will undoubtedly be found worthy of an honoured place in the 
library of every sportsman.” 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


7s. 6d. net, By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G. 


“Nobody is so well fitted as Mr. Parkin to write a book like the present, which is 
intended ‘to give the widest publicity to all matters of general interest connected 
with the Trust, its inception, its history, its aims, its problems, the opportunities it 
offers and its methods of administration’ Mr. Parkin has gone about his work with a 
definite public in view . . . every scholar should know something of the life of the man 
whose benefaction ho enjoys.”—The Morning Posé. 

















Just published. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CITY OF LIGHT,” “A BED OF 
ROSES,” &c., ENTITLED 


ISRAEL KALISCH 
W. L. GEORGE 


“There can be no doubt that Mr. George is an 
artist of cunning and many gifts, and once again 
he has given us a nove! of unusua! power ” 

—The Pall Mall Gazette, 





Just published. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JESSIE BAZLEY,” “LOAVES AND 
FISHES,” “PLOTS,” &¢, ENTITLED 
BAG AND BACCACE 

BERNARD CAPES 





TOMMY TRECEKWIS (2nd Imp.) 


(4s. 6d. net) MARY E. PHILLIPS 


THE HERO OF KERAT 
(4th impression) MAUD DIVER 
CEASE FIRING 
(3rd impression) 
PRISCILLA 


(2nd imp.) MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


THE INNER FLAME 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


THE JUNE LADY 


R. E. VERNEDE 


THE IMPOSS‘BLE SHE 


R, RAMSAY 
CONCERNING SALLY 
W. J. HOPKINS 


SIRI RAM (Indian Revolutionist) 


A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910. 


RED REUBEN ._W. TOMPKINS 


—) 





MARY JOHNSTON 























A DELIGHTFUL STORY 


POLLY OF THE 
HOSPITAL STAFF 


BY 
EN MA C. DOWD 
ILLUSIRAIED IN COLOUR. 3s. €d. net 


Polly, the little keroixe of the story, meets with 
a etreet ace Ceut, end this is the etory of her 
adverturcs in a great city horpital; how she 
entertains nur:es and patients alike, ard is finally 
made a mem) er of the regular staff. 








CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 








LONDON, W.C: 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s Publications 





A Volume of Rustic Vignettes. 





Large Post 8Svo, 6 net. 


ALLEGORIES OF THE LAND 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, 


Author of “The Pageant of my Day,” “Annals of an Eton House,”" “Murphy: A Message to Dog Lovers,” &e 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Times.—* We see something of the old Lezis of Labour. ... 
Characters like those of Widow Joyce, Hopeful Thomas, and the 
flint pickers are full of force in their unity of effect.” 

Atheneum.—* The writer has an effective pen and a keen, well- 
trained eye. The portrait of the old Squire who combined ideals 
and practice is delightful.” 

Standard.— It is a delightful book ; a book full of deep wisdom 
as well as shrewd observation. Infinitely touching is the story of 
the good Squire. We have nothing but commendation for the 
work.” 

World.—* As a ‘ portrait of a gentleman,’ this book is in a class 
apart,” 

Westminster Gazette.“ Major Gambier-Parry’s work has a certain 
quality which differentiates him from the many. He has, for 
instance, the splendid quality of breadth.” 

Daily Mail.—*The whole book is a faithful picture of things 
and persons seen, together with a quiet philosophy that is very 
charming.” 








PRESS OPINIONS. 


Manchester Guardian.—*The book has a fine quality which 
places it above the average of not a little writing about rural 

ingland,” 

tlobe.—* This book has many delightful studies of land-workerg 
and villagers,” 

Oxford Chronicle.—“Illumined on every page with the touch of 
the literary artist.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—* Major Gambier-Parry’s work is that of 
true artist and philosopher, whose meditations are of distinct 
national value.” 

Aberdeen Journal.—“ There is a bracing quality about this book 
which acts like an intellectual tonic. The author is as manly as 
he is honest, and he is amply endowed with the saving sense of 
humour,” 

British Weekly.—*There are notes in it which recall Richard 
Jefferies at his best.” 

Scotsman.—“ The book should evoke a hearty interest in any 
thoughtful reader.” 

Northern Whig.—* Fosters in the reader not only respect, but a 
longing to know the man. He reminds one strongly of Kingsley.” 





NOW READY. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. 23s. 6d. net. 


COMMON SENSE IN 
FOREIGN POLICY: 


A Survey of its Present Outlines and 
its Possible Developments. 


By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C M.G., K.C.B. 


Author of “The Uganda Protectorate,” “The Nile Quest,” 
“ Liberia,” “A History of the British Empire in Africa,” &c, 


Times.—" Sir Harry Johnston's proposals are very interesting, and sound 
reasons in support of his theories are in all cases advanced .. . his suggestions 
with regard to Africa and the necessity for preventing the destruction of the 
balance of power in the animal kingdom not only merit immediate attention, 
but require immediate action. The last chapter in the book deserves a very 
wide publicity.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ One of the liveliest and most stimulating books of 
our time on a subject which seems to tend to dullness and conventionality.” 

Nottingham Guardian.—“ The author is well known as a colonial administrator 
and traveller and his main aim is to present a plea for the promotion of peace 
and goodwill among the white nations,” 





NOW READY. 


“WESTMORELAND” Edition of 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S Novels 


Two New Volumes. Price 15s. net. 
With many Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


Volume XV. “Daphne; or Marriage ala Mode,” 
and ‘‘Canadian Born.” 


Volume XVI. ‘The Case of Richard Meynell.” 
*,,* The edition is limited to 250 copies, and is sold in sets only. 


Quarterly Review.—“ Her works rank among the classics of our generation. 
Few living authors have been so quscssstel in leading people to think, in 
avoiding the temper of political and religious party, and in getting below the 
surface of things. Mrs. Ward has taught seriously, greatly, and successfully. 
She has left her mark on the thought even more than on the literature of the 
age.” 





“CORN HILL” 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling, 


CONTENTS. 
MICHAEL FERRYS. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady 
Clifford), 
WHERE THERE WAS PEACE IN THE BALKANS, By 
Edith Sellers, 
A SIDELIGHT ON YOUNG TURKEY. By R. U. Howell 
THE FATE OF AN OLD MASTER, By B. Paul Neuman. 
OLD DAYS IN WEIMAR, 3y Mrs. Moberly. 
AT DAVENTRY IN 1615: a Glimpse of Shakespeare. By 
the Venerable Archdeacon Hutton. 
THE GULF. By V. H. Friedlaender. 
CURLEW. By H. Wesketh Prichard 
THE POOR MAN’S LAWYER. By A. F. Schuster. 
THE MAJOR AND THE MEMBER, By Scoto-Indian. 
JOHN SMITH AT HARROW. By E. D. Rendall 
AT CANTERBURY AND AMIENS WITH JOHN RUSKIN, 
By Claudia E. Gale. 
TIIORLEY WEIR. By E. F. Benson. 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
1s. Net Series. 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Wellington’s Men. ny w. rircnert, Lp. 
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